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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HE recess is fast slipping away. February, with its sudden 
outburst int® political vitality, looks near enough now; 
yet the reorganization of Liberalism, which has been long seen to 
be an absolute necessity, if party government under any lasting 
conditions is to subsist in England, has made little or no pro- 
gress. In February, 1866, Mr. Gladstone met the new House 
of Commons, fresh from the factitious ardour inspired by the 
General Election, counting with more or less confidence on a 
majority of fifty or sixty votes. In February, 1867, he saw 
himself the leader of a defeated and demoralized Opposition, 
with men behind him who had only reached Parliamentary 
fame by deserting him. The subsequent events of the session 
revealed the existence of even a more general disruption of 
party ties than had been anticipated by the most suspicious 
critics. The Tea-room took up the réle of the Cave and won 
Mr. Disraeli his “ dishonest victory.” We may, on the whole, 
congratulate ourselves that Reform has been got out of the 
way by whatever means; but having “shot Niagara ”—what 
“after?” Is the same disintegration of party, the same laxity 
of discipline, the same flaccidity of intellectual fibre to mark the 
course of the Liberal Opposition in the Reformed House of 
Commons? With the highest respect for the abilities and high 
moral tone of Mr. Gladstone, we think he is likely to lose the 
leadership of the party unless he is now prepared to fling 
aside the few subtleties which cripple the force of his intellect. 
What has defeated his plans, was less the treason of Adullamites 
and the sectaries of the Tea-room than the mental hesitancy 
which has deluded him so often. From Mr. Mill and Mr. Bright 
we have had expositions of policy sufficiently precise and 
encouraging. The letter of the former read on Tuesday night at 
the Glasgow Reform Conference is strikingly clear and thorough. 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Hughes, and many others have told us what 
they would support. But if the leadership of the party is to 
remain with Mr. Gladstone, not even the most illustrious of 
these Liberal statesmen can initiate the reforms for which they 
are ready to struggle. And Mr. Gladstone is silent. His letter 
read at Glasgow was but a copy of that sent some time since 
to Mr. Spree Potter, which expressly evaded, as may be re- 
membered, any general declaration of policy. Is it meant that 
this doubt shall be prolonged until we find ourselves face to 
face, next year, with Mr. Disraeli jubilant at his past success* 
and meditating some new plan for “ dishing the Whigs ” again P 
We sincerely trust no such fatal course will be persisted in. 
The Liberal party has a right to look for a distinct profession 
of faith from its leader. It claims from him the aid not only 
of eloquent speeches, but of wise and skilfal discipline and 
direction. 

It is not sound Liberals like Mr. Mill or Mr. Bright or 
Mr. Forster or Mr. Hughes that need guidance in the political 
conflict. All these, and those like them—too few, indeed, in 
our unreformed House of Commons—know very well how they 
ought to vote and exert their influence on all great questions, 
but they cannot, of course, originate any movement. It would 
be rash indeed and foolish for Mr. Forster, for example, to 
initiate an attack on that disgraceful monopoly, the Irish 
Establishment; year after year we have seen the efforts of 
individual Liberals to abolish this abuse fall to the ground 
through the mere inactivity of Whig Governments. The same 





is the case with the land question in Ireland, with the great 
questions at issue between capital and labour, with the question 
of national education, with the questions respecting represen- 
tation, yet undecided, the ballot, the bribery laws, and the 
redistribution of seats. On these vital points the creed of the 
Liberal party must be distinctly formulated, for until then 
individual Liberals are powerless to act. Weask Mr. Gladstone 
to declare himself, to tell us how far he will lead us. It is 
not too much to demand this; it is not too early to ask 
it. There is barely time enough now before the opening of 
the last session of the old Parliament to marshall the forces 
of the party, and to establish order in the ranks. It 
should be understood henceforth that the principles which 
Mr. Gladstone may express on the questions we have enume- 
rated above, must be accepted broadly by all members claiming 
the title of Liberal. Where men are conscientiously urged 
to differ from the creed of the party, and the mot de guerre 
of the leader, it is right that they should be compelled 
beforehand to proclaim this difference clearly, that not only 
Parliamentary discipline may escape the shocks of sudden 
desertions, but that the constituencies may know without any 
residue of doubt to what extent their representatives are in 
harmony with the mass of the national party, and prepared to 
follow its leader. . 

It is useless to talk about “dictation” and “ degrading 
uniformity ” at such a crisis as the present. The long supre- 
macy of Lord Palmerston prepared that condition of apathy and 
insincerity which resulted in Mr. Gladstone’s fall from power. 
All the advantages of party government were for a while cast 
aside, and from the chaos Mr. Disraeli alone gained any credit 
or solid advantage. The Tories have been stripped of their 
principles, but they have preserved the outward semblance at 
least of party organization, and being, according to Mr. Mill, 
“the stupid party,” they can do very well without such merely 
intellectual playthings as principles. Into the old lines they are 
settling down again, however rudely the Householder Parliament 
may awaken them. But, without principles, Liberalism is no 
better than a despicable compound of selfishness and cant. 
As a party, the Liberals have neither principles nor organiza- 
tion, and they must be supplied with both before we can hope 
to redeem the character of Representative Government in 
England. The old organization was purely Whig and has de- 
parted with the last breath of Whiggism. What principles 
remain are in essence Radical, but they are not adopted by the 
whole party, and the spawn of Whig and capitalist politicians 
take a silly pride in abjuring Radicalism. We shall not 
dispute with them about the name. Whether the re- 
integrated Opposition be called Radicals, or Liberals, or 
“the National party,” is no matter; but this must be made 
quite clear to Whigs and Radicals alike that the policy which 
Mr. Gladstone adopts, with the full consent of the majority of 
his reputed followers, must be taken as the Liberal creed. 
Those who dissent from it must dissent at their own peril, and 
in view of a Reformed Parliament. We should be much 
surprised were the issue thus clearly put before the Opposition 
to find any considerable number of recalcitrant members. A 
genuine Whig placeman will swallow any amount of profes- 
sions, however strongly. flavoured; and few “ independent” 
representatives have a sufficient hold on Liberal constituencies 
to be able with impunity to defy Mr. Gladstone. For this 
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reason, if for no other, we are desirous that the Liberal leader 
should speak out at once. His voice would fill the waverers 
with courage. The country would know that the mass of the 
party was pledged to a certain definite line of policy on the 
great questions of the day; it would know what men had 
declined to adhere to the party compact; it would have a 
standard by which it could mete out justly to all the reward or 
the punishment that had been earned. 

It may appear presumptuous to make a practical suggestion 
on a matter of somuch importance as this necessary reconstruc- 
tion of the Liberal party; but if what we have pointed out in 
the foregoing observations indicates the true policy of Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers, we may be excused from calling 
attention to what seems the best, or rather the only way to 
accomplish the desired result, and to give unity of action to 
politicians of various shades of Liberalism. It is now some- 
thing more than four months to February, scant time enough 
to knit the party ties that have been so fatally undone. A 
declaration of his personal policy, on the great questions which 
must soon be dealt with, from Mr. Gladstone, would now go far 
to establish a healthy tone of opinion and feeling ; the hesitating, 
the timid, the weak, the intriguers, would have time to see what 
was before them, to make up their minds, and to announce 
themselves either enemies or friends; the earnest and the honest 
would be at the same time reassured and encouraged to propagate 
their opinions with all the authority of men who were prepared 
to follow a firm-hearted leader. But this profession of 
belief, valuable as it would unquestionably be, would, by 
itself, be insufficient to establish the lost discipline in the 
ranks. It would be necessary some time before the assem- 
bling of Parliament to take measures to ascertain, by a 
public meeting of the party or otherwise, the precise 
amount of dissent which might exist on each particular point 
of the programme. Where this dissent was insignificant, 
whether in the number or the consequence of the dissenters, it 
might be safely left unregarded. Where it was very consider- 
able it would be necessary, of course, to resort to compromises, 
and the occurrences of last year have taught us, at all events, 
that the obstinacy which rejects compromises would not be 
found among the advanced Liberals. Out of these arrange- 
ments we feel assured such a consensus of Liberal opinion 
would be arrived at that the supremacy of the party would be 
restored, and much better than this, that for the first time 
since the fall of Lord Grey’s Ministry Liberalism would again 
be a coherent, consistent, and practical aggregation of prin- 
ciples. We do not see any other way in which these results, 
without which Reform will be futile, can be attained; but by 
whatever way they are reached they must be reached somehow 
very soon, or it will be the worse for the future career of Mr. 
Gladstone, and for the mass of his party. 








THE CANAL CAVODR. 
No. II. 


We last week traced the history of the Canal Cavour from 
its incipiency in the mind of the great statesman whose name 
it bears, to its completion in April, 1866, and its bankruptcy in 
the present year. It is now our duty to inquire into what 
have been the causes which have brought so promising an 
undertaking to so lame and impotent a conclusion, and have 
converted one of the best investments of its day into a 
source of wide-spread ruin. And, in doing this, we have a 
right to demand_of the Italian Government which guaranteed 
the money that has been advanced to the Company, on what 
ground it stands aloof from the fulfilment of its engagements 
‘to creditors to whom it pledged the credit of the State as a 
security for their advances, and without whose aid, as we have 
seen, the canal would not have been constructed. But it so 
happens that the Government pleads the causes of the Com- 
pany’s failure as its own excuse for refusing to fulfil its 
guarantee. It assumes the air of an injured party. It says 
in effect that it pledged its credit in the belief that the affairs 
of the Company would be administered with prudence, sagacity, 
and good faith, and that inasmuch as none of these qualities 
have been exhibited it stands in the position of a benevolent 
intermediary whose confidence has been betrayed, and which 
can now wash its hands of the whole business, and resolve to 
be more careful for the future how it allows its generosity to 
run away with it. It is obvious that as against the creditors 
who have lent their money on the faith of the Italian Govern- 
ment’s guarantee, such an argument is worthless, not to say 
discreditable. But let us see what are these accusations which 
the Government brings against the Company, and by which it 
seems to hold itself discharged from its obligations, They are 





—First, that there has been maladministration of the Com- 
pany’s affairs; and, second, that a ruinous system of jobbery 
has been practised from the outset of the undertaking, and 
sums of enormous amount abstracted from the resources of the 
Company to satisfy the greed of those persons who were 
identified with its promotion. These are grave charges, 
infinitely disgraceful, if they are true, to all who stand accused 
by them, especially when we consider the circumstances of 
Italy, and that the highest act of patriotism her statesman 
and her people can exercise is the most rigid economy of 
her resources, and the most jealous regard for her financial 
honour. 

But if there has been maladministration in the Company’s 
affairs so gross that the King’s Government holds itself absolved 
by it from the fulfilment of its most solemn undertaking, whose 
fault was it that such rash and unfair dealing with the interests 
of an undertaking of the highest national importance became 
possible? Why, it was the fault of the Italian Government, and 
of italone. When it stamped its guarantee upon a loan which, 
without that security, no one would be so rash as to take up, 
it was not so shortsighted as to leave the Company to its own 
devices. By no means. It was easy enough to make sure 
that the money it had been the means of attracting to the 
Company’s exchequer should not be expended without its 
knowledge and sanction. Not for a moment did it-allow that 
money to pass out of its own control. It made the express 
stipulation in the Articles of the Concession that “the Company 
should be subject to the immediate supervision of the Govern- 
ment ;” and, to secure this supervision, the Government insisted 
on the appointment of a Royal Commissioner, ‘‘ whose expenses,” 
to quote its own words, “shall be paid into the treasury of the 
State six months in advance,” and without whose sanction 
nothing was to be done; or, if done, was not to be paid for. 
All this was not expressed in merely inferential terms. The 
Articles of Concession defined that “ to the Government belongs 
the right of watching over the proper exercise of everything 
forming the object of the present concession, as well as super- 
intending the management of the Company in regard to its 
economy ;” and by Article XX. the Government distinctly re- 
served to itself the custody of the Company’s money, which 
was only to be disbursed for the purposes of the enterprise 
upon the voucher of the Royal Commissioner that those 
purposes had been fulfilled, and that the sum demanded 
was such as might properly be paid. But rigid as all this 
was, it was by no means the only security by which the 
Italian Government fortified itself against the responsibilities 
it had undertaken towards the Company’s creditors. It 
insisted that the seat of the direction should be in Turin, where 
it could the more effectually watch over the application of the 
Company’s capital. And in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, not only was the Royal Commissioner an Italian, but the 
board of administration comprised illustrious Italian names, 
whose patriotism and administrative ability seemed to leave no 
room for anxiety as to the result, either to the Government, 
the shareholders, or the creditors. In the face of these 
facts, how can the Italian Government reasonably or honour- 
ably shuffle off its responsibility on the ground of mal- 
administration? If there was such dereliction of duty, who but 
the Government itself was to blame? To talk of the Company 
as responsible in this matter is ridiculous. The Company was 
—nothing! It could not put a spade into the earth without 
the sanction of the Government. Without that sanction it had 
neither power to map out a course of action, nor money to 
follow it up. From first to last, in all it undertook, in all 
the expenses it incurred, in all the works it performed, it was 
the creature of the Italian Government; and if it did what it 
should not have done, or left undone what it ought to have 
done, the blame belongs not to it but to the King’s Govern- 
ment, which exercised an absolute control over every one of its 
acts. It is unfair, therefore—it is most uncandid and unjust— 
in the Italian Government to turn round and tell the men who 
have lent their money to an enterprise which is at once a mag- 
nificent suecess and a disgraceful failure, that -the Company is 
to blame. If there has been imprudence in the application 
of the Company’s moneys, or indiscretion, or waste, or 
recklessness, or fraud, to whom are the English bondholders 
to look for satisfaction? To the bankrupt Company ? cer- 
tainly not. They have a right to carry their demand to the 
foot of the throne of Italy, and say to the King and to his 
Government—* You are our debtors; to you we look for the 
performance of your distinct and solemn guarantee; without 
which you must be prepared to take your stand by the side of 
Spain, unworthy of the confidence of all honourable men, and 
an outlaw from the markets of Europe.” 

But the Italian Government charges the Company with 
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jobbery ; and this is the second ground on which it holds itself 
excused from the fulfilment of its guarantee. It complains that 
this jobbery has been going on from the commencement of the 
undertaking, and that enormous sums have been abstracted 
from the resources of the Company to satisfy the greed of those 
who were identified with its promotion. We are sufficiently 
experienced in such matters to understand how elastic is the 
conscience of speculators; and what an all-devouring greed 
. the heart of a promoter is capable of containing. But in 
England we all understand the social position of these 
parties, and the odour of dishonesty in which they live. 
If the Italian Government has, in this case of the Canal 
Cavour, been so unfortunate as to lend itself unwittingly 
to the machinations of a set of unprincipled adventurers, 
we should, while still insisting on the rights of its English 
creditors, offer it our very sincere condolence. But from what we 
have said above, it is clear that we cannot allow to the Italian 
Government a position in this matter separate from that of 
the Company. Ifthere has been the ruinous system of jobbery 
which the Government alleges, and if enormous sums of money 
were abstracted from the Company’s funds to satisfy the greed 
of those who were identified with its promotion, who are the | 
parties who have benefited by this dishonest and scandalous 
misapplication of the Company’s funds? It is certain that 
large sums of money have been paid to promoters and conces- 
sionnaires to an extent totally unjustifiable: to such an extent, 
indeed, that the excess over and above what was reasonable 
and legitimate, would have sufficed to complete all the works of 
the canal prescribed by the Concession, and would thus have | 
rendered the Company independent of those local capitalists 
whose temporary loans have been the proximate cause of its 
bankruptcy. But have these been the only vampires who have 
so greedily sucked up the blood of a promising undertaking 
that it now lies prostrate? Not at all. We have seen 
that the Italian Government held in its hands the absolute 
control of the Company, the sanctioning of its plans, and 
the payment of its money. From the loan of £1,000,000 
sterling which the Company placed in the English market, 
it obtained £850,000. Out of that sum the Government paid 
itself £800,000 for the sale of the Domainial Canals. The 
Government literally came into the market, in respect of these 
canals, in the double capacity of buyer and seller. There was no 
appeal. The Company wasat its mercy. Well might M. Sella, 
when called upon to justify the guarantee created by the con- 
cession, vaunt the successful operation by which the Govern- 
ment had sold the Domainial Canals for double what they were 
worth. In his memorable declaration to the Chamber upon 
that occasion he described that operation in these words :— 
«The Domainial Canals ceded by the State produce 812,000f. 
per annum. What is the operation, then, which we have 
effected by this Bill? We have sold the canals for 20,300,000f,, 
thus capitalizing them at 4 per cent. Upon this capital sum 
we have guaranteed prospectively 6 per cent. interest, and con- 
sequently, thanks to this canal, the State has effected a loan at 
6 per cent. per annum.” 

A very adroit operation indeed! At that moment Italian 
stock was worth 65, paying nearly 8 per cent. The canals 
were therefore palmed off upon the Company at a price far 
beyond their real value, taking the price of rentes as the 
national standard of value in each country; and, in point of 
fact, the revenue received from the canals did not justify their 
purchase at a higher sum than just one half what was actually 
paid forthem. This single transaction therefore will account 
for the disappearance of £400,000 over and above the losses 
sustained by the maladministration and jobbery which took 
place under the eye of the Royal Commissioner, and for the 
consequent inability of the Company to fulfil its engagements, 
Who sold the canals? The Government. Who fixed their price? 
The Government. Who paid it? The Government. Into 
whose exchequer was it paid? Into the needy exchequer of 
the Government. In a moment of the greatest financial em- 
barrassment, when it was at its wits’ end for ways and means, 
the Italian Government, by this fipancial operation, swept into 
its pocket nearly one half of the money which had been sub- 
scribed by English bondholders, not to recruit the Italian 
exchequer, but to accomplish a great industrial enterprise. 
With such a fact before us we can readily understand 
the alacrity with which the Government modified the 
original convention, and, by special Royal decree, per- 
mitted the creation of sterling bonds to be issued in London 
at the price of 90 per cent., which securities constitute the 





claim of the English bondholders. The whole amount 
furnished by this loan was paid into the national exchequer, | 


by way of advance, long before it had been paid up in 
London. 


No one better than the Italian Government knows | 


the importance of such an accession to their funds at 
that particular crisis; and surely it would ill become it now 
to avail itself of any quibble to avoid the payment of gua- 
ranteed interest upon a sum of money of which it has had 
the use and enjoyment for nearly five years. For the sake of 
international justice and commercial honour, and not less for the 
character and prospects of the young Italian kingdom itself, 


_ we hope that we may not be called upon to discuss the techni- 
_ cal questions of law involved in this case, and affecting the 


Government guarantee, and which, we are informed, are now the 
subject of arbitration at Turin. We prefer to believe that, long 


_ before such discussions can be introduced into our columns, Signor 


Ratazzi will have cut the knot of a question which ought never 
to have been raised; and by a frank, and honourable, and 
immediate recognition of the national liability, will set at rest 
a discussion which already has done so much to shake the 
confidence of Englishmen in the good faith of the Government 
he represents. 








THE PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD. 


Tue London public will have an opportunity next week of 
witnessing a sight almost as rare as a transit of Venus, or a 
total eclipse of the Sun. It may not be so interesting as either 
of those phenomena, but it will be novel and striking—seventy- 
five bishops, Pan-Anglicans, assembling in full pomp and 
attire at Lambeth to deliberate on the affairs of Christendom, 
and of their own Church, The idea of such a gathering is 
excellent, and the opportunity afforded by it of doing good, 
valuable; but, unfortunately, the word “bishop” does not 
impress the English public mind with the confidence that would 
lead itjto expect much fruit from their labours. Whatever be 
the cause, the clerical mind, with a few exceptions, is a century 
behind the secular, which is running away from it on rails, 
while it sits contented on country carts and in hackney coaches. 
The discoveries, scientific and philological, of the nineteenth 
century, seem to be too blinding light for eyes accustomed to 
peer too much into the darkness of the past, and see no truths 
but such as are to be found there. Everything must be old, 
or it won’t please. The baby-clothes of antiquity, which, as 
Lord Bacon truly observes, is the infancy of mankind, has 
charms far superior to those of the garb of the living world, 
which is the world’s true manhood. We are not disposed to 
carp at names, but we should much prefer a Synod of the 
Bishops, Home and Colonial, of the Church of England, to a 
“ Pan-Anglican Synod”—a hybrid term, half Greek, half 
Latin, savouring of rust and moths. We want a Synod 
of Bishops that can and will meet the real religious and 
social difficulties of the age, and not bolster them. We 
should like to hope that the Pan-Anglican Synod will prove 
to be such, but we know it cannot. A bishop has immense 
influence; and that influence is a power for good, if he 
will only use it without fear. There is not a man in the 
kingdom who would not respect him if he only candidly spoke 
his mind, and threw himself, in a practical way and with 
wisdom, into meeting and removing the religious difficulties by 
which men’s minds are weighed down. But this is a consum- 
mation hardly to be expected. It is a wonderful damper on a 
man’s courage and zeal to have an income of £6,000, or even 
£2,000 a year, to be a spiritual peer, and be addressed “ My 
Lord,” while, most unjustly, his wife is plain Mrs. Proudie. We 
do not mean to say that a “liberal allowance” must damp his 
ardour; but undoubtedly the tendency is thitherward, and 
human nature is frail. However that may be, the Pan-Anglican 
Synod excites no interest among Englishmen—a fact only to 
be accounted for by the prevailing conviction that bishops are 
not capable of grappling successfully with the difficulties they 
attempt to solve, and where they are capable, are not as useful 
as they should be. Let any person read Macaulay’s account 
of the labours of Bishop Burnet, and he will know what a 
bishop can be—a real “inspector ” (episcopos), of the clergy 
and churches of his diocese. This is the kind of inspection 
and Church Government Englishmen want, and not the shutting 
up of the episcopacy within a little sphere of their own, whence 
through old-fashioned holes they take an occasional look at the 
great world without, and in its turn allow the world to have 
a peep at them within. 

And this want of confidence and interest in the Synod is 
confirmed by the programme of its proceedings. The universal 
and infallible remedy for moral and religious evil contemplated 
seems to bea Bishop. It is hard to see what else is denoted by 
the word “ Pan,” for there is nothing else “universal” about 
the proceedings; only a few (not all Anglicans) take interest 
inthem. The old dishes so much in repute in Convocation are 
to be served up again, as if a dozen country cousins, bishops 
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from the Colonies, were likely to contribute much towards | 


clearing the difficulties. The subject for the first day’s con- 
sideration is the phantom illusion of the Reunion of Christendom. 
Will some intelligent Pan-Anglican give us a definite idea of 
what he means by this “reunion”? Dr. Pusey burnt his 
fingers in playing with the subject a couple of years ago in his 
“ Birenikon ;” and what was the conclusion to which his argu- 
ments inevitably led? ‘Nothing less than an unconditional 
surrender to Rome. The Anglican and Greek Churches must 
bow down and subjugate the intellects of their respective 
worshippers to the infallible authority centred in the Eternal 
City. Do this, and you can have reunion; refuse in the least 
to do it, and the thing is impossible. Under sach circumstances 
what good can be expected to come of seventy-five, or even 
ten times that number of bishops, deliberating one whole 
precious day on the “ Reunion of Christendom”? And is it 
a wonder the English public is apathetic as regards the 
Synod? But the fallacy which lies at the root of all 
deliberations on this subject is the assumption that unity 
of opinion is desirable. It is nothing of the kind. The 
tendency of the human mind is to diversity. No two 
persons think alike in all particulars, and to force them to do 
so is unnatural, and must be mischievous. If free inquiry be 
one of man’s inalienable rights, there must be diversity of 
opinion in religion, and it must be good that there should be, 
at least until unity of opinion comes round in its time as the 
result ‘of that inquiry. To attempt to accelerate its advent by 
Pan-Anglican synods would be to kill the hen that lays the 
golden eggs. To convince a person of the difficulty of bringing 
about unity of opinion on religious subjects, it is sufficient to 
direct attention to the difficulty of effecting the unity of love. 
It is hard to bring ecclesiastics to unity in love, yet people 
who differ in opinion can and do often love. But unity of 
opinion itself can only be the result of conviction. This is the 
lesson ecclesiastics have yet to learn. 

On the second day, the subject for consideration will be the 
Colonial Churches; and here oar remarks on the difficulty of 
Christian love are remarkably confirmed. The Pan-Anglican 
Synod cannot meet without taking a spiteful thrust at Dr. 
Colenso. One of the suggestions is that in colonial sees, where 
her Majesty’s letters-patent do not convey coercive jurisdiction, 
the clergy should be bound hand and foot by articles of belief, 
so that if any poor wight among them were disposed to follow 
a recalcitrant bishop like Dr. Colenso, he might be handed over 
for punishment to the civil magistrate. Such is the Pan- 
Anglican idea of the unity of Christendom! 

On this second day it is to be presumed that the Colonial 
bishops will have most of the speaking to themselves; and the 
diffusion of much information on matters of Colonial interest 
will no doubt be the result. But here, as in the previous sub- 
ject, the great agency is the Episcopate. To effect the reunion 
of Christendom, Bishops are the great means. In the Colonial 
it is, More Bishops, and soon, on the third day of Conference, 
it will be found that the deliberations will culminate in Most 
Bishops. To have plenty of these spiritual agents seems to be 
the great object, even though they have no coercive jurisdiction 
but what the magistrate gives them. It reminds one of the 
humorous picture of the city alderman, fit subject for Banting 
to operate on, who with doleful countenance declares that he is 
starving, because he has had no turtle for the last three days. 
So, in plain truth, but serious satire, may it be said that these 
Pan-Anglicans think that the Christian Church could not 
exist without bishops—that missionary operations could not 
be commenced in any part of the world without first 
providing this expensive luxury. Bishops are good things if 
they do their work weil, and a Church well ruled by bishops is 
good; but on no other ground can a claim be set up for them 
that they are the best possible kind of pastors. 

The sequel on the third day to the Colonial Church is mis- 
sionary work, and here again Episcopacy appears in the fore- 
ground. And what are the missionary bishops wanted for? 
Is it to study the languages of the ignorant tribes among 
whom they are to labour, to become familiar with their habits 
and customs, to know their feelings and the best modes in 
which truth may make its approaches to their minds? No; 
these may be good in their way, but the prominent place is to 
be taken by the question of “ safeguards for doctrine and dis- 
cipline.” These are the matters most anxiety is manifested 
about; “the missionaries must place themselves under the 
general superintendence of the bishops.” That is the grand 
point. We object toit; not that we think a missionary clergyman 
should not be subject to his bishop, but because the episcopal 
office is magnified beyond all due proportion. The true principle 
as regards both is that enunciated by the Head of the Church,— 
“These ought ye to have done and not to leave the other undone.” 





Let the Synod have its deliberations. It will do the Colonial 
bishops, who, in consequence of their provincial seclusion, are 
still rather over-rampant about Dr. Colenso and the “ Essays 
and Reviews,” much good. English bishops have wonderfully 
cooled down on these subjects within the last two years; and 
it will be well if, through their lower temperature, they draw 
off some of the superabundant caloric from their brethren. 
The English public, however, will continue to take little interest 
in their proceedings, so long as the results promise to be no 
more than the reunion of Christendom by Bishops, a Colonial 
Church based on More Bishops, and missionary enterprise by 
Most Bishops—all bishops—an Episcopal Pan-Anglican 
Pantheism. 








PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON DEMOCRACY. 


Or all the pretentious rubbish it has ever been our misfor- 
tune to read, Professor Blackie’s series of propositions on the 
course of the late Reform Bill bears the most absolute supre- 
macy. Why the Professor should call his loose and disjointed 
remarks “ propositions” would afford us cause for speculation, 
but that his modesty leads him to label their contents as 
“ great political truths,” and we are rather concerned with the 
matter which is thus promised than with the form in which it 
is cast. Itis true, too, that Professor Blackie’s teaching is 
theoretical and his wisdom problematical, and that this con- 
sideration tends faintly to connect his system with that of 
Euclid. Yet there is no Q.E.D. at the end of a single one of 
the present propositions. The Professor starts from no point 
in particular, and arrives at the end at the very place from 
which he started. The only mathematical process he goes 
through is that of arguing in a circle. We do not think he 
has shown much skill even in this. His strong point is 
undoubtedly prophecy. His “ great political truths” are 
magnified truisms, uttered with the assurance by means of 
which vaticinations generally attract notice. And as we shall 
show that Professor Blackie has chosen the safest way to 
insure a fulfilment of his prophecies by proclaiming them after 
the event, we think our readers will not be in doubt as to the 
intrinsic merit of the new teacher. 

The slight autobiographical sketch prefixed to the Book of 
the Prophet Blackie informs us that its author was overtaken 
in a pleasant little Highland inn by a rainy day; and that 


| not being a smoker, and not given to yawning, he passed the 


time by writing down a few thoughts on the recent Reform 
legislation, which had been lately assuming what he is pleased 
to call form in what he is good enough to call his brain. The 
kindness with which he thus caters for the wants of others 
impresses us deeply. Not being a smoker, he provides others 
with cigar-lights; not being given to yawning, he will not 
baulk others of that pleasing amusement. But unfortunately 
the atmosphere of a small room in a Highland inn, and the 
floods of rain outside which confined the Professor to that 
room, are too faithfully preserved in his composition. There 
is a close feeling about the thought, and a washiness in the 
diction. The writer cannot take a large view, but he dilutes 
his narrow views with, such a flood of language that they are 
like the joints of a fishing-rod carried away by a mill-stream. 
We presume when the thoughts “assumed form” Professor 
Blackie jointed his rod with some care, but in whipping the 
troubled waters of Democracy he unfortunately let go the end 
of his line and saw the upper joints follow it. It is dismal to 
think of the effect.that another day of the kind may have. 
The climate of Scofland is said to be rainy. Professor Blackie 
may be still on, his travels. Would it not be well to have 
prayers offered tp in all the churches for fair weather P Perhaps 
the slight shower that causes us to open our umbrellas in 
London, and drives ladies into the nearest milliner’s, may be a 
settled rain in the Highlands, and may inspire a second book 
of prophecies and propositions. It is clear that Professor 
Blackie might go on for ever generalizing facts such as those 
which he has stated. A machine might be invented which 
would turn out his propositions at the rate of ten to a minute. 
Statements that “ democratic movements will always be popular 
when society has arrived at a certain stage,” and that “no wise 
man will be hasty to prophesy the consequences that may 
result from the passing of a strong and unqualified democratic 
measure,” may be accepted as profoundly true, though some- 
what sweeping and general. But it is not always that the 
Professor risks such decided expressions of opinion. He very 
often leaves a loophole which does honour both to his prudence 
and his sense of the necessity of conciliating divergences of 
sentiment. Thus he predicts that at certain times the Liberal 
party will either be in power or out of power, that democratic 
measures will either pass in Parliament or be rejected, that 
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demvcracy will be sure of an easy victory unless its enemies 
are strong and united, or its friends are faint-hearted. It may 
be said that we need no ghost from the grave to tell us such 
things as these. But the objection will be uncalled for and 
illogical. Hamlet’s friends no doubt considered that it was 
absurd to put elaborate mechanism and supernatural contri- 
vances at work in order to state that a villain was a knave. 
The spirits of the departed might be supposed to have some 
higher work to do than to appear on earth and utter platitudes, 
But there is nothing to show that Professor Blackie is not in 
his element when he gives vent to these great political truths, 
or that rain is sent to the Highlands for any other purpose 
than to produce a fertile crop of food for the autumnal 
journalist. 

Yet there is one objection to be made to this scheme, one 
point on which we are disposed to murmur at Providence. If 
it had only been last autumn that Professor Blackie was 
detained, of what use he might have been to the country! If 
we had only known beforehand that the Reform Bill would 
have taken such a course, how many of our great men would 
have preserved their reputations! The true glance of foresight 
by means of which the Professor tells us that what did happen 
will happen, ought, in justice to the power which imparts 
it, to be used when it can be of public service. What 
should we say of a horse which, after the Derby, ran better 
than the winner? What is the good of a doctor who, when 
the patient is dead, devises means that would have led to his 
recovery ? It is to this criticism that Professor Blackie has 
exposed himself. He tells us now that when democratic agita- 
tion has prevailed for a certain time, and a democratic leader 
sees that the popular card must be played, the Conservative 
party which has come into power will have a difficult game to 
play, and its only safe policy will be “to yield with a dexterous 
tact to the force which it is found impossible to resist.” And 
“in such a case we shall have the strange spectacle of a Con- 
servative party bringing in, and it may be passing, an extremely 
democratic Reform Bill. For observe,” adds the Professor, 
with an air of warning, “if that party should make up its 
mind that a democratic Bill must be granted, then its only 
course is to bring in a different and more popular one than 
that brought forward by the Liberals.” Others than Professor 
Blackie predicted something of the kind in the course of last 
autumn, but no one spoke with the same certainty. It would 
have been still more important if any one could have told us 
then that “ the conduct of the Parliament, or great council of 
the nation, under the influence of a prolonged democratic agita- 

tion will not likely be such as to raise such bodies very highly 
>in the estimation of thinking men.” We should have been 
glad to know that “ many men will be apt to lose their nerves, 
others to lose their senses ””—and, though this is passed over 
‘by the prophet, some few their places—while “the great 
majority will be apt to follow their party, that is, the most 
_ decided and adventurous men of their party.” Yet this great 
majority might have been appalled at the outset had it known 
that “‘ any system of checks and counterpoises which common 
prudence would recommend to sober the impetus of a strong 
one-sided measure will be at once scouted and pooh-poohed,” 
and every anti-democratic clause called a fancy, a crotchet, or 
“the spawn of a feeble mind.” Any hope that might lurk in 
the breasts of sanguine Tories as to the check imposed by the 
House of Lords would have been uprooted if they had known, 
‘as Professor Blackie knew, that the only point on which the 
Upper House could succeed was, or rather was to be, in 
“ entering a successful protest against the principle of govern- 
ing by overbearing majorities, which is the soul of democracy.” 
We should have seen our democratic measure before us from 
the first in all its terrible reality. The mantle of Highland 
|second sight which has fallen on Professor Blackie, and enables 
shim to read the past, would have instructed us as to the future. 
| Instead of taking a leap in the dark, we should have alighted on 
/ground that had previously been reconnoitred. Instead of 
itugging Mr. Disraeli into the Temple of Reform, under the lash 
| of Lord Derby’s wrath and the benignant umbrellaof Mr. Walpole, 
}we might have laid down a tramway, and worked it on Mr. Fell’s 
principle. Lord John Manners’s blacksmith might have been 
employed beforehand in making those new Hyde Park railings, 
jwhich require a year of continuous single-handed labour, and 
which were to be rendered necessary by a future Reform meet- 
jing. Mr. Carlyle would not have admired our perturbation as 
we reappeared soaking and breathless out of the cauldron of 
oam at the foot of Niagara, or asked us what we were to do 
ext when he saw that we were at the mercy of a pitiless 
onster. 
Even now we think there might be some hope for us if 
Professor Blackie would be true to his mission, 





What is done | 


we partly may compute. We should be glad to know what 
has next to be resisted. Will the prophet who has foreseen 
the events of the past session kindly write out those of the 
coming session from memory? What is to be in the Queen’s 
speech? What Bills do the Government intend to bring in, 
and which of them will be passed? Is there to be war between 
France and Prussia? Are we to have a hard winter? When 
will peace be proclaimed by the Peace Congress? When will 
Mr. Whalley sing his last song? We might go on for ever 
putting questions to the oracle, for our curiosity is great, and 
the present aspect of the season is unusually dull and silly. 
But we are afraid of one of those oracular answers by which 
the ancients were so often deluded, and by means of which 
Croesus destroyed his own kingdom. Professor Blackie will 
probably make the same mistake with his tenses as now casts 
a doubt on his powers as a grammarian. We have no wish 
to hear him repeat the last Queen’s speech, and a list of the 
Bills which the Government promised and passed over, or to 
be told that France and Prussia were at war in the early part 
of the century, and that all our pipes burst last winter. All 
these would be great truths, but they are generally accessible, 
and, however interesting it may be to see what everybody 
knows put in a shape which nobody can appreciate, we would 
prefer to see Professor Blackie enjoying himself in the High- 
lands, and leaving twaddle to those who have neither a name 
to lose nor readers to alienate. 








EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


THERE can be no doubt that in the Reformed Parliament 
the question of national education will assume a prominence 
that it has not hitherto obtained. Although its import- 
ance has been generally admitted, it has not hitherto been 
deeply felt. The want has not been denied, but obstacles, 
which future generations will regard as absurdly trivial, have 
been allowed to stand in the way of its supply. While every- 
body in recent years has declared that the people should be 
educated, nearly everybody has insisted that this should be 
done, if done at all, in accordance with their particular 
opinions, and with the views of the sect, class, or party to 
which they belong. Very few people have yet come to regard 
national education as one of those great works of vital and 
pressing importance which it is perilous to the country to 
neglect ; and to the carrying out of which all minor considera- 
tions in regard to the choice of ways and means must be 
held in strict subordination. But there are indications that 
a spirit is rising in the country strong enough to overcome 
the obstacles which the dissensions and the exaggerated claims 
of the different religious bodies have hitherto opposed to the 
education of the people. The upper classes are beginning to 
see that, with an extended suffrage, there is infinite danger 
to be apprehended from an ignorant people. On the other 
hand, the working classes equally perceive that, if their 
children are to use well and wisely the power which they 
will inherit, they must come to their work with a trained and 
developed intelligence. Under these circumstances it is not 
likely that the controversies which have possessed so much 
importance, while the public interest in the question was only 
languid, will much longer be allowed to stand in the way of 
some broad and general measure, which will bring instruction 
home to the mass of our countrymen. But altogether, apart 
from the foundation of a system of primary national education, 
supported either by rates or grants from the Consolidated 
Fund, there is a great deal to be done in connection with this 
subject. While we are raising new funds, it is also necessary 
to look sharply after the application of the old endowments, 
which are being frittered away to no useful purpose in various 
parts of the country. Ina paper which he read before the 
Economic section of the British Association at Dundee, Pro- 
fessor Rogers has called attention to the enormous dispro- 
portion which exists between the funds available in different 
parts of the country for the promotion of education, and the 
results actually achieved by their application. He was 
obliged, indeed, to content himself with a very general 
statement, for, strange as it may appear in this sta- 
tistical age, no one knows what are the actual incomes 
of our greatest educational corporations. For instance, 
Mr. Rogers stated that the estimates of the income of the 
University of Oxford vary from £200,000 to £600,000; 
and if that be the case with regard to an institution of this 
importance and prominence, it may be readily conceived 
that we are in a still more dense state of darkness with respect 
to the endowments of the various grammar schools and other 
| foundations of a similar character scattered through the 
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country. All that the best informed can do is to make a 
guess at the amouat; and according to that guess, the amount 
cannot be less than something like a million and a half, or 


possibly two millions. uae} 
iously maintain that the country obtains 


Now no one can seri 
anything like value for this large amount. Most of us know 
something of the ordinary country grammar school, It is in 
the hands of a board of trustees, who know little and care 
perhaps less about education. It is the business of nobody in 
particular to manage its funds to the best advantage; and 
accordingly they are to a considerable extent ‘“ muddled” 
away—not dishonestly, but by sheer want of management and 
care. The education is of the old routine kind. Nothing is 
done to attract pupils or to meet the special wants of the 
district in which: it may happen to be situated. The master, 
whose appointment is not seldom due to a job, is rarely a 
person of much energy; he teaches a little Latin, less 
Greek, and possibly the elements of mathematics, to a small 
knot of pupils who pass a few years in a dreamy sort of 
way under his tuition, and then pass out into the world 
not much the better for the instruction they have received. 
Nor is that all. In many cases these schools are planted in 
remote and thinly-peopled agricultural districts, where they 
could do little or no good, even under the best management ; 


while large and important places, where pupils abound, are | 
really incapable of being converted to any useful purpose, 


entirely destitate of any assistance from endowments of the 
kind to which we are referring. Again, it is also a disagree- 
able fact that while in most cases the intention of the founders 
seems to have been to assist clever but poor children to obtain 


a good education, and thus to rise in the world, the endow- | 


ments are now in most cases enjoyed by the children of rich, 
or at any rate well-to-do parents, who do not need such 
assistance. When we turn to the Universities we see no 
reason to be better satisfied with the existing state of things. 
Taking the lowest estimate of the income of Oxford at £200,000, 
it is certainly, as Professor Rogers says, an enormous waste of 
power that this sum should be annually expended in turning 
out about 400 graduates, who pay, be it remembered, for their 
own education. It is impossible not to see that the main- 
tenance of a large establishment and of a host of dignitaries 


is absorbing the funds, which might be more beneficially | 
applied to spreading education of the highest character amongst | 


a large body of students. We are of course aware that | 


a large sum is annually expended in scholarships and fellow- 
ships; but upon this point the remarks of the Professor 
strike us as being so just that we need not apologize for 
quoting them :—* The expense of an academical education in 
the English universities is enormous, and has lately increased 
largely. The training which must needs have preceded the 
power of competing for academical endowments is so expensive 
that the range over which candidates for these endowments 
can be qualified is exceedingly narrow. For the same reason 
the fellowships, and in a great measure the scholarships, of the 
old universities are practically confined to the rich. It is very 
rarely the case that persons born of poor parents can, as in 
the Scotch universities, attain the highest academical training, 
and the benefits of academical endowments in England.” We 
certainly do not desire that our existing educational endowments, 
and especially those possessed by the universities, should be 
devoted to any other purpose than that of supplying the highest 
and best education to the people. But there is just cause of 
complaint that they are not made the means of supplying such 
an education to anything like the extent they might be; and 
that their benefits are unduly confined within the narrow limits 
of a class or a locality. 

The time has in fact come for a complete review of all our 
endowments, both educational and charitable. There is no 
doubt that many of the latter are applied in a positively 
mischievous manner, as Mr. Gladstone showed in his well- 
known speech on the taxation of charities. And even 
when so much as this cannot be asserted, it is nevertheless 
frequently the case that from the change in circumstances and 
in the state of society, the directions of a founder are wholly 
inapplicable to the present condition of things. Now we quite 
admit that the will of a founder should be tenderly dealt with. 
So far as possible we should seek to carry out his general in- 
tentions ; for this, if for no other reason, that if this were not 
done we should have even fewer bequests for public purposes 
than are made at present. But it is after all a mere matter of 
discretion how far the State shall or shall not interfere with 
the application of property held in mortmain. The right 
to apply it in the way most conducive to the public exists, and 
the only question is as to the expediency of exercising 
it in any particular case. That power was exercised to a 
considerable extent in the Acts for the Reform of the Universities 








of Oxford and Cambridge, and all that is now asked is that it 
should be exerted on a larger scale in a freer manner. We 
think the demand just, and we quite concur with Professor 
Rogers in saying that in the application of these endowments 
no distinction should be made between Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Irishmen. ‘To a certain extent, we are even disposed to go 
along with him in urging that endowments which are either 
useless or mischievous should be thrown into a common fund 
and applied to the maintenance of schools or scholarships in 
each of the three kingdoms. In no other way could the people 
of Scotland, for instance, obtain anything like a fair share of 
the benefit arising from the endowments which exist se abun- 
dantly in the southern part of the island but are so sparingly 
distributed in the northern. But at the same time it seems to 
us that no endowments should be thrown into this common 
fund whenever they could be made really useful in the places 
for whose benefit they have hitherto been applied. We cannot 
afford, even for the sake of the great advantages which might 
be gained by a thoroughly scientific distribution of our educa- 
tional funds, to disregard the attachment of Englishmen for local 
institutions, or the respect which surrounds venerable foundations. 
So far as it is possible, it should be our object to utilize these 
institutions, to bring them into harmony with the ideas, and 
to render them subsidiary to the needs of the present day. 
There is no doubt, however, that a great many of them are 


consistently with the wills of their founders; and in these cases 


' we do not see why their funds should not be applied for the 


general benefit of theempire. It is not, however, our object now 
to discuss any particular mode of dealing with our existing edu- 
cational endowments. It is sufficient for us at present to insist 
upon the necessity of taking steps to render them as fertile 
as they might be in public advantage and benefit. That they 
are now to a great extent wasted is admitted by every one; 
and the time has certainly come when we can no longer afford 
to squander funds which might become the means of bringing 
the blessings of a higher education home to a large proportion, 
at any rate, of those who in any class of society are, by 
ability or industry, fitted for their reception. 





ITALY. 


Tue political faith of Mazzini is the faith that would fain 
remove mountains—an uncomfortable faith when the mountains 
refuse to be moved, and the believer persists in dashing his 
head against them. Italy will never forget what she owes to 
Mazzini; but in her present troubles—and that these are accu- 
mulating thickly upon her becomes daily more apparent—she 
would be guilty of a suicidal mistake were she to allow her 


_ gratitude to overcome her reason, and follow the directions of 


this too seductive teacher. The letter of Mazzini addressed to 
the members of that unlucky Peace Congress which has just 
been dispersed at Geneva, breathes of nothing but war. Europe, 
according to him, can only be regenerated by fire and sword. 
He furnishes a programme for the free lances of the world; and 
asks all who hate oppression to unite and secure the freedom of 
Italy, the unity of Germany, the restoration of Poland, the 
transformation of the Austrian Empire into a Danubian Con- 


| federation, the demolition of the Turkish Empire, and the 


liberty of France by an assault of arms. England alone 
escapes: is it because a complaisant Tory Ministry has become 
the champion of those popular rights which were at one time 
the war-cry alike of the Republican and the Liberal? It took 
four years of gigantic battles, he observes, to secure the eman- 
cipation of the American slaves; and he asks whether Garibaldi 
is not now, following out this universal method of amending 
political wrongs, about to encounter the “ Papal hordes.” The 
question is pertinent. It has in a manner been already answered 
by Garibaldi himself. We hear that, having been invited to be 
present at a Reform banquet at the Crystal Palace on the 
30th inst., he has declined the invitation on the ground that 
“he does not know what matters may be then engaging his 
attention in Italy.” Then the abrupt manner in which he 
disappeared from the warlike Peace Congress, is stated to have 


been caused by a telegram which he received from his military 


accomplices on the Roman frontier; and however much we may 
be inclined to doubt any personal statement about Garibaldi 
which rests on mere rumour, there can be no question whatever 
of the truth of the intelligence which a hundred different sources 
send us of the anticipatory movements of his friends. The 
reports current in Florence that several parties of Garibaldians 
had passed the frontier are not very trustworthy, considering 
the little service that could be yielded to his cause by the few 
persons who might thus smuggle themselves into the Roman 
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territory ; while the immediate effect of any such attempts would 
be to render the military authorities along the frontier doubly 
‘watchful, But on every hand we hear that the Garibaldian 
party is secretly elaborating its forces, and preparing for a final 
and probably decisive onslaught upon the Papal territory. 

Meanwhile the relations between the Church party and the 
Italian Government are becoming daily more hostile; their 
last expression being the astounding calumny that the popular 
tumults in Southern Italy have been the result of the instiga- 
tions of Bourbon and clerical intriguers, desirous of raising the 
hatred of the people against the existing Government. It is 
not possible that any political agency or effort would have pro- 
duced an amount of crass superstition, ignorance, and unreason 
which makes one ask in astonishment if we really live in the 
nineteenth century. The details of these tumults are almost 
inconceivable, and take us back to the most revolting stories of 
popular savagery in the middle ages. The cause of the panic 
would seem to be a belief that the authorities had produced 
cholera in certain districts by poisoning the wells or by infecting 
the air, and the peasantry, become maniacs through this hallu- 
cination, have committed the most horrible barbarities. At Ardore, 
in Calabria, the first appearance of cholera caused an immense 
crowd to assemble round the druggist’s shop of the town resolved 
upon burning the place to the ground. The only semblance of 
authority in the neighbourhood were two or three soldiers and 
an officer named Gargoni, who came upon the spot and endea- 
voured to appease the fury of the insensate mob. They trod 
him under foot, killed him, and threw his body to the pigs; 
they burned the druggist’s shop, butchered the whole family, 
and thereafter wreaked their vengeance on no fewer than twenty 
persons. At Potentino, also, the populace gathered around the 
house of a man named Sabellino, who was then in the com- 
pany of his brother and a friend. The house having been 
broken open, the people rushed in to find the poison with which, 
as they said, he had brought the epidemic to the neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately Sabellino had in a corner of his house a jar of 
poisoned paste, with which he had been accustomed to kill rats. 
A woman discovered this jar, shouted out her discovery to her 
companions, and immediately a portion of the paste was given 
to a dog, which died in a few minutes. This was proof suffi- 
cient. The mob seized Sabellino, his brother, and their com- 
panion, and murdered the three men on the spot. In the 
parish of Cogliano it was declared that poisoned air was blown 
through the keyhole; and the mass of the population left their 
houses, and lived in the open air; while those who remained 
in their houses kept firing guns from their windows in order to 
counteract the effects of the poison. The only intelligence we 
have of these maniacs having translated their dumb fears and 
desires into speech comes from Bocchiglerio, where about a 
hundred of the peasantry armed and turned themselves into 
the street, demanding the dismissal of the chief of police and 
the carbineers. They thus expressed themselves to the captain 
of the National Guard, ‘‘ You must tell the chief of police and 
the carbineers to leave Bocchiglerio. We don’t want either 
delegates, carbineers, or soldiers. We want to be left alone, 
and to elect as mayor a peasant like ourselves. We are tired 
of seeing the poison brought into our houses,” &. <A few 
arrests on the following morning calmed the excitement of these 
political discontents, and they have not again protested. 

This is an age of rationalism, we are told. Education and 
mental progress have advanced so far that we are in danger of 
sweeping away not only fanaticism, but all traces of spiritualism 
from our lives. The material interests of the poorer classes 
have reached an unprecedented prosperity; and their mental 
achievements, in freeing themselves from the galling bonds of 
ancient superstition, have been so great that now nothing 
remains to be done but to secure the everlasting good of the 
human race by a renovation of the political conditions of 
Europe. It is a beautiful theory. We cannot sufficiently 
admire this sketch of our probable future asa theory. And 
yet we fancy that there are one or two objects which might 
with advantage engage the attention of our advanced philo- 
sophers, even at the expense of the interests of universal repub- 
licanism. These revelations from Italy, for instance, tell us of 
a populace sunk in the darkest depths of superstitious igno- 
rance; and we ask how the premature chasing away of the 
crowned anachronism who now sits tremblingly and not very 
gloriously in Rome is likely to alter the condition of these 

‘wretched beings. The Pope is already doomed. Nothing can 
save him; and his expulsion by violent hands will only secure 


him the political sympathy of those who at present owe him | 
Italy, educationally, financially, | 


but a debt of religious regard. 


nation by the working of merely natural forces; there is no 
necessity to produce an ugly wound by a sudden wrenching 
away of that political wart. And in the mean time the panic 
among the peasantry of the sonth demonstrates the want of a 
remedy more potent and efficacious than the rifle of the 
republicans, 








BANK DEPOSITS AND BANK SHARES. 


Two correspondents of the Zimes have called public attention 
to an anomaly which, in our opinion, is most remarkable from a 
point of view in which these writers have not regarded it. The prin- 
cipal joint-stock banks hold no less than £63,000,000 of the money of 
the public. The Bank-rate is only 2 per cent., and the interest 
paid by the joint-stock banks is consequently only 1 per cent, Yet 
this enormous sum continues on deposit. The amount was not 
greater last year when the banks were paying 6 per cent. or more. 
But the prices of the shares of the very banks which have in keeping 
so vast a proportion of the ready wealth of the community run 
exceedingly low. People will not buy them in sufficient numbers 
to make an effectual and price-raising demand. A deposit yields 
1 per cent. An investment in shares yields, as things now are, 
from 5 to 9 per cent. But people with money court the 1 and 
eschew the 9. It is easy enough to prove that this preference is 
absurd. No one seriously believes that these bank shares are an 
unsafe investment. Such a proposition could not be for a moment 
supported. And, looking at the thing in a strictly logical way, in- 
vestors who trust their money as depositing customers in banks which 
they will not trust with the same amount in order to secure for 
themselves the profits of partners, forego a high rate of interest, 
when their own conduct proves they have no doubt of the security. 
The first writer in the Times puts this very strongly. “ Nobody,” 
he says, “ would trust his money in the shape of deposits to a 
bank in whose stability he had not the fullest confidence; in 
other words, he must believe that his money would practi- 
cally be as safe invested in its stock as lodged in its till. 
For all practical purposes this, I think, is indisputable. We all 
know, doubtless, that as a shareholder he might not merely lose 
his money, but might be liable to his last shilling to the creditors 
of the bank in case it broke ; whereas in the character of depositor 
he might get back his money in whole or in part should sucha 
failure occur. But what I think there is no question about is that 
unless the depositor had the strongest conviction in his own mind 
that nothing of the sort would happen, he would not deposit his money 
with the concern, and, therefore, practically, its shares must, in his 
eyes, be as safe as the deposits in its till payable at call.” Nothing 
can be clearer, and the letter goes on to show by details how 
absurd is the anomaly which he has brought to light. The London 
and Westminster is richerin deposits than it ever was before. The 
London and County is two millions richer than it was last year. The 
Union has about the same amount as it had twelve months ago. 
The London and Westminster and the Joint-Stock have been issuing 
shares, and their prices fluctuate. There have been large settle- 
ments going on, too, in reference to deceased shareholders. 
But the general run of prices is unaffected by these considera- 
tions, and the anomaly as it exists is fairly pointed out in 
the citation of the London and County as “a bank, the shares of 
which stand very high (relatively), and which is quite in a settled 
state, its new shares having been long on the market. The London 
and County shares are quoted at 54 to 56. Suppose the price paid 
were £55. The Midsummer dividend was £2. 4s. per share both this 
year and last, and last Christmas the dividend was £2. 16s., making 
£5 for the year on £55 investment ; that is, at the rate of 9 per 
cent. Yet this bank, in common with the others, pays 1 per cent. 
on its deposits, and whereas it held only £10,718,483 of the public’s 
money last year, when the deposits earned 6 per cent., it holds 
£12,032,334 now. Even the National Bank, whose branches are 
spread all over Ireland, and which therefore might be supposed to 
have suffered so much from Fenianism, holds £4,906,837 this 
year, as compared with £5,169,033 last.” If it were neces- 


| sary to heighten this demonstration of inconsistency and blind 





abstinence from safe and profitable investments, attention might 
be drawn to the fact that in the last half-yearly reports nearly 
all the joint-stock banks of London imitated the long-continued 


| practice of the London and Westminster, and distinguished 


and commercially, is in a chaos which does not need to be | 


aggravated by internal political convulsion. The Papacy is 
bound to fall from the young and growing constitution of the 


between their other liabilities and those arising out of accept- 
ances, always in critical times a gaping chink in our banking 
armour. To all the criticisms of the Times’ letter-writers, there- 
fore, we have nothing to object. So far as they go, those criticisms 
aresound. People are abstaining, without reason, from running 
after bank shares ; they are unreasonably hoarding up their money 
on deposit at 1 percent. If the writer of a letter in the Times says 
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that he is not concerned in sending up Bank shares, we for our part 
do not care to doubt his protestations. The question is, what is 
the truth, and not who tells it? We at once, therefore, concede to 
these correspondents all they urge, without caring what reason they 
have for urging it. But we must say we regard without the least 
surprise the anomaly which these writers look upon with such aston- 
ishment. We never knew the money market to be free from such 
anomalies, and we do not expect it to free itself from them. Money 
matters are necessarily governed by a great number of individuals 
of very varying degrees of intelligence and stupidity, and the most 
profitable employment high intelligence can find in the money 
market is to gauge the lesser intelligence of other speculators and 
to foreknow, if possible, the silly delusions, facts, and excitements, 
which are immediately about to influence prices. No one ever 
went on the Stock Exchange, or lived with those who had been 
there, without perceiving that in ordinary times its fluctuations 
are influenced by the smallest of men and the most trivial of cir- 
cumstances. In great and prolonged crises there are opportunities 
for men of calmness and courage to play a long and a wise game. 
In the American war many cotton men made fortunes (which some 
of them have since lost) in this way. But, as a rule, prices go up 
and down for petty reasons that sensible men are not sensible 
enough to think worth their notice. For example, it is of little 
use to buy for immediate purposes on the strength of a sound con- 
viction that the latest news means peace, if the Paris Bourse 
fancies it means war, and all the London speculators follow 
suit, And all City experience shows that, unless a man 
ean afford a long game, and can play it, the surest way 
of making money is to trade on a level with those around, 
on the mere chances and changes of the actual market. For 
our part, we have seldom heard a reason assigned for any sudden 
change of price which commended itself to our judgment or gave 
vs a high opinion of those who really rule the market. Yet it is 
evident that any one who was too wise to entertain the idea by 
which the market was affected would not be wise enough to make 
money out of the change. This being the general rule of the 
money and share markets, and their affairs being especially the 
creatures en bloc of particularly small and short-sighted operators, 
we are never surprised to find prices ruling and investments 
arranged in a manner which conflicts with all the dictates of 
reason. Letters such as those which this week appeared in the 
Times seem to assume that the Orson of speculation has been 
endowed with reason. He has not undergone any such salutary 
change, and it is the Orson of the Stock Exchange, and not the 
quiet investors in joint-stock bank deposits, who govern the 
prices of shares. Of course, great influences tell. Even letters in 
the Times tell, and it is quite possible we may soon see arising 
out of this correspondence a great rise in Bank shares. But at 


present those shares are still under the perfectly intelligible weight | 


of another great influence—the late panic. The long continuance 
of the 10 per cent. rate of discount was only a type of the pro- 
tracted injury that panic did in all departments of monetary 
affairs. There are always two classes of investors—those who 
want large interest with risk and those who are satisfied with 
small interest in the hope of safety. In times when money 
is abundant the latter class recruits the former. In times 
when money is scarce and credit weak, the “slow” investors 
become more numerous, for it is useless at such times to 
make haste to be rich. The anomalies arise in the interregna, 
during which money is plentiful, but enterprise cannot get 
hold of any of it. Then it is that deposits run high and bank 
shares rule low. It is useless to prove to people—except in Times’ 
letters, which nearly always have some effect—that they might do 
better with their money. They are not in the mood to do so. They 
rather prefer very small interest. They glut the Bank of England 
with bullion. What they will not do is to incur even the reason- 
able risks of commerce for its reasonable gains. A general tone of 
small profits pervades the public mind, and a deposit-note, easily 
“ got out of” if things should look black, becomes, next to consols, 
the beau-ideal of an investment for the times. Argument is lost 
upon this frame of mind, and till some feeling of encouragement 
and enterprise is created, very little money will be drawn from 
the hoard which has been accumulated so foolishly, but only 
a little in exaggeration of past precedents since last year’s 
panic. The large lesson to be drawn from the subject, which 
viewed with real philosophy is one of the greatest interest—and 
which whether philosophically viewed or not is of the deepest 
importance—is this: Panics should be prevented. Absolutely 
they cannot, but comparatively they can. The anomaly of bank 
shares not being bought while bank deposits are heavy, is not 
greater than that of the Bank of England being glutted with bullion 
ata time when, for commercial and industrial purposes, money is 














not to be had. And all such anomalies are traceable to the present 
currency law, which makes no provision for ameliorating or averting 
financial crises, and consequently inflicts upon commerce and upon 
capital all the affliction and none of the benefits of the strictest 


discipline. 








A REVIVAL IN FENIANISM. 


Ir would appear that we have not done with Fenianism yet. 
Last week William Harbison, alleged head-centre of the 
Belfast district died, and, in the teeth of strong prohibitions 
from the priests, between 30,000 and 40,000 persons followed 
the coffin to the grave. In America Fenian stock is rising 
rapidly again. We learn from the correspondent of a Cork 
paper, the Daily Herald, that during the temporary absence 
of Mr. Stephens, Mr. John Savage has been unanimously elected 
to fill his place. A meeting was lately held in New York at 
which there was a gathering of delegates from Canada, from 
the States, from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales>.A few 
heroes who had run the detective blockade and escaped from 
Queenstown, put in an appearance at this assembly. Mr. Savage 
announced that his policy differed from that of Roberts, inas- 
much as he believed the battle for Irish liberty should take 
place on Irish soil. The Roberts’ party still look towards 
Canada as the stage on which the great drama, or faree, is to 
be played out. The Fenian exchequer seems to be flowrish- 
ing. We are informed that Mr. Anthony Grifftm, who 
filled the post of Chief Executive, together with his Géeretary 
of War and Secretary of the Navy, were ¢omplimented 
for their devotion to the cause and their sernpuloms @are 
of the funds. This latter virtue appears to be more un- 
usual amongst the patriots than the former. ‘“ It is-estimated 
that, during O’Mahony’s head-centreship, from 1858 to 1866, 
a sum of £92,600 passed into the treasury department; 
in Stephen’s reign £10,000, and in the combined reigns of Kelly 
and Griffin £5,000.” The Fenians claim that for this money 
they have succeeded in keeping ripe the proper spirit of revolu- 
tion in Ireland, while they charge the Roberts’ division of the 
brotherhood with having collected as much as £300,000, exclu- 
sive of consignments of arms sent them from all parts of 
America, and with this money only one attack was made upon 
the British provinces. The Roberts’ administration is farther 
accused of having allotted only £100 for the defence of the 
prisoners in Ireland. Mr. Savage is, upon this condition of 
affairs, to prepare a “ message;” and “ it is believéd that he 
is about to get off something this time that will, to use a 
homely phrase, astonish the natives.” We should not give 
such prominence to this absurd convention, but for the 
extraordinary rescue of Kelly in Manchester on Wednesday. 
Kelly was one of the organ zers of the movement. He 
has been stumping for it all through America, and 
was known to be a most determined and persevering fanatic. 
He was perhaps a more dangerous individual than Stephens 
from the fact of having considerable prestige as a soldier. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than this fellow’s escape. 
It is not so much the misfortune of not keeping him in our 
hands until he was convicted that we deplore as the danger 
resulting collaterally from his getting off as he did. Stephens 
defied and broke our prisons in Ireland, Kelly procures his 
friends to rescue him in the streets of Manchester, pull him 
out of the prison van under the very noses of the authorities 
and let him take his departure. We do not say that the con. 
stables did not do their duty, but it is quite evident from the 
report of the matter that the escort was quite insufficient, 
The police mind never seems equal to an exceptional occasion, 
Everything suggested by it is either overdone or underdone. 
The authorities must have been well aware that Fenianism to 
a large degree prevails throughout Manchester and the neigh- 
bourhood. It has shown itself on every occasion when there 
was an Irish row. Kelly was a marked and notorious man 
whom it might be expected every exertion would be made to 
rescue. He was the adviser of Stephens. He was regarded 
with the greatest devotion by the Fenians. It was he who 
planned the escape of Stephens. He is reported to have 
left ‘Ireland with the head-centre, and to have remained 
in Paris with him for some time. It appears that while 
in Liverpool Kelly had three others with him, two of 
whom managed to elude the police; so that after the Colonel 
and Deasy had been taken up under the Vagrancy Act, the 
others had ample time to concert the measures which they put 
into practice so successfully. At four o'clock on Wednesday 
the police-van conveying Kelly and Deasy to the city gaol 
was attacked by Fenians with revolvers. The horses were shot 
the van burst open, the policeman on guard inside pistolled, 
and the prisoners let loose. There were only seven police a 
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charge of the van. Of course, when the mischief had been 
done, large rewards were offered, and the utmost vigilance in 
advertising and posting literary sketches of the prisoners exer- 
cised. But it is impossible to speak too severely of the im- 
prudence shown by the constables in undertaking the risk of 
bringing prisoners of the Kelly stamp with the same guard 
that they were accustomed to set beside pickpockets and 
drunkards. ‘The affair is certain to give a fillip to Fenianism 
in Ireland and in America. We can scarce blame the Fenian 
papers for making the most of it, when we consider the his- 
torical scene which took place on the distribution of medals in 
Dublin recently. The Fenians will glorify their success as 
much as possible, and the subscriptions will flow in to the 
treasury with renewed liberality. The Irish police certainly 
did their work better than the Liverpool constables, who were 
not so much to blame as those placed over them, who had not 
the discretion to see that in numbers they were not equal to it 
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SCIENCE AT DUNDEE. 


Tue British Association has made great efforts, which have 
been to some considerable degree successful, to popularize 
science. That phrase may be held to have two meanings—it 
may express the idea of making science popular, in the con- 
ventional acceptation of the word, or it may denote the 
spreading of science among the people; and in either case the 
members of the Association may fairly claim the phrase as 
representing one result of their work. At the late meeting in 
Dundee, however, it would seem as if neither half of this 
double result had been very largely effected, and the failure 
would appear to be in some sort the fault of the men of science 
themselves. The Scotch are a cautious and a critical people, 
with a way of expecting speakers to say what they mean 
without much circumlocution, and at least to know what they 
mean before they stand up to speak; with a way also of looking 
into statements, and caring more for proof than for assertion. 
Nor does it much edify them to hear grave discussions made 
the vehicle for personal flattery among the speakers; and 
again, it must never be forgotten, there are some few among 
them who do not understand a joke, of however patent a 
description. A quarter of an hour’s nonsense, with a joke 
every five minutes, will not satisfy a Scotch audience. Now, 
with all due respect for the British Association, we venture to 
say that the various characteristics we have indicated would 
render it a matter of considerable a priori doubt whether the 
proceedings of that great and useful Society could be expected 
to produce a very strong salutary effect upon the people of 
Dundee in the direction of science. The friends of science 
grieve when they hear the circuitous maunderings which some 
men deliver under the name of papers in the more popular 
sections, and the much more circuitous and maundering 
speeches which the cacoethes loquendi puts in men’s mouths 
when the time for discussing the paper arrives. It is unneces- 
sary to say that we speak now of comparatively exceptional 
cases, and of the less distinguished votaries of science. The 
shrewd people of Dundee must have found it difficult to 
explain why this philosopher and that should have risen 
to speak on some paper or other, considering that he either 
had nothing to say about it, or did not get it said 
before he sat down. Still less could they understand why 
certain veterans of science should make every paper and every 
discussion an opportunity for the most laboured flattery of 
everybody, themselves included. Great reverence should doubt- 
less be paid to old age; but then old age should do something 
on its part, not of necessity to win such respect, but at least 
not to repel it. Garrulous old age is not reverend, though old 
age per se is, and a garrulous discourse upon nothing is not 
science, even though it be larded by declarations that the various 
speakers are the most lucid, the most luminous, the most 
energetic, the most able, labourers science has in her train. 
We do not scruple to say that a little more care in the prepa- 
ration of what the wise men had to say, and a little more 
regard for the feelings of people who like to have things put 
before them in a clear consecutive manner, would have given a 
more satisfactory air to the proceedings of the Association in 
Dundee. Possibly a sufficiency of science was trotted out in 
the course of the various long mornings in the sectional rooms, 
but it was so much overlaid with unnecessary accompaniments, 
in the form of complimentary speeches, egotistical utterances 
on the part of one or two wise men, jokes out of place, dreary 
wordiness, tedious repetitions of what every one knew before, 
or never cared to hear at all, that science has been somewhat | 


dragged through the mud in the eyes of the people of Dundee. | possible recipients of scientific truth. 


Of course all this could be foreseen, and was foreseen from the 











very first commencement of the British Association for the 
promotion of science—propagation of science in foreign parts, 
as some English wit designated the raid upon Scotland,—and 
in the nature of things such weaknesses must be expected even 
from scientific men, who after all are human beings, and, as 
human beings, are fallible. Still some of the sufferers seem to 
hold that more might be done to secure freshness and precision 
in the papers read before the public in the various sections, and 
to protect the audience from the grievous waste of time which 
is the result of many of the so-called discussions. One thing 
at least is clear, namely, that bad reading is not a vice 
restricted to the clergy alone. We in England abuse our 
clergy for reading their sermons and the lessons so badly. 
We have only to go to any large meetings like those of the 
British Association, and observe the manner in which laymen 
can read from their manuscript, or occasionally from printed 
leaves, in order to develop a feeling of thankfulness that our 
clergy are not worse readers than they are. 

So much for the grumblings which are to be heard about 
popularized science as administered in the hot halls of Dundee. 
Let us turn for a moment to the excursions of the wise men 
and wise women. We apprehend that the idea of these ex- 
cursions being always of a strictly scientific character must be 
abandoned. Some, no doubt, are so, or at least ought to be, 
and are likely to be, for, given a muddy quarry and a pouring 
wet day, it is not easy to see why any one should go to the 
quarry, save in the pure interest of fossil fishes and ripple- 
marks. The champagne-luncheon theory scarcely meets this 
case. But, on the other hand, given a lordly mansion and a 
champagne luncheon, and nothing else, it is difficult to under- 
stand what science has to do with the matter. It is as if 
Cooke were to advertise Calipash and Calipee at the bottom 
of a distant well, to be given gratis to tourists. A certain 
limited number of aldermen would take excursion tickets, and 
would eat their turtle, observing in the intervals of eating that 
there are wells nearer home. And so the Association excur- 
sionists go and eat in the great hall of Glammis or the cloisters 
of Rossie, remarking that there is something very fine about 
these Scotch castles, but after all, there are plenty of great 
houses in England. The simple fact is that a large number of 
the Associates know nothing about science and care nothing 
about it. They pay their pound for the whole meeting, and they 
get a good deal more than their pound’s worth, in the way of 
soirées and suppers and balls and luncheons and general gaiety. 
They do not impress the people of the country round the place of 
meeting either with the grandeur of science or with the tone of 
its followers, Dundee and Perth probably wish Norwich well 
over the meeting of 1868. The latter, at any rate, of these famous 
towns has no reason to think with gratitude of the visit of the 
Association. One hundred and seventy pounds was subscribed 
by the town and neighbourhood for the purpose of feasting 
such of the members as came to Perth on a fixed day; and 
behold, when the feast was ready, there appeared between 
twelve and twenty persons. There was nothing for it but to 
beat up the highways and hedges. Dupplin Castle threw open 
its hospitable gates, and prepared reflections for the wise men, 
waiting luncheon till its lordly patience was exhausted, and 
after all not a soul of man or of woman appeared. Precisely 
the same fate attended the preparations at Moncrieffe. On the 
other hand, such places as chanced to be near Dundee were 
besieged by the Associates. Fingask Castle received a hundred 
wise people on an appointed day, and showed all its wide 
collection of antiquities and relics, with many a reminiscence of 
Queen Mary and her ill-fated descendants, Charles Edward, 
James the Ninth of Scotland, and Henry the Ninth of England, 
“ King by the will of God, but not by the will of the people,” 
as his legend bore. So large a party of visitors was surely 
sufficient, and yet during the following days the castle-bell 
brought summonses from members of the Association, who 


_ presented their compliments, and had not been able to be 


present on the reception day, and hoped Sir Patrick would let 
them see the castle and curiosities. A very convenient way of 
seeing a private house and museum without the bustle of a 
public day, but at the same time a very cool thing for even 
wise men—or for the most part women—to do. 

We shall not be suspected of wishing ill to the canse of 
science. That cause is one which finds invariably a warm 
support in these columns. And the efforts of the British 
Association for the furtherance of science are a matter of 
national interest and national approval. We venture, howevei, 
to think that it is possible to make science too much uf a play- 
thing, and to attract a number of people who will never do the 
least good, either to the name of science or to themselves, as 
We should be sorry to 


| see the Association meetings become a mere distraction to the 
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multitude, like Highland games or a race-week, and we are | 
not without some fear that things are at present tending that 
way. 











MR. LABOUCHERE AND LUIGI FARINA. 


Tux necessity which Mr. Labouchere was under of writing 
a letter to the papers touching Farina exemplifies a peculiar 
danger to which the travelling Englishman is liable at this 
season. ‘The German gambling-establishments are not the 
only institutions which profit by one of the customs of this 
country. There are a certain class of men and women whose 
business can be best conducted when honest people are off their 





guard, and who select, like pickpockets, the period of pleasure | 


tor effecting their objects. Their favourite hunting-grounds are 
the German watering-places. In Hombourg the soiled doves 
can peck up luxurious feasts, and the rooks can prey upon the 
male pigeons. From Paris, from London, and from Vienna 
flock those predatory creatures, and disperse themselves each 
to his or her own branch of art among the Americans and the 
Englishmen sojourning for the benefit of the waters. What 
mischief they do only creeps out now and then. It isa 
strange thing that our countrymen and countrywomen still 
believe in the foreign nobleman. That kind of veneered aris- 
tocracy used for travelling by sharpers is positively yet mis- 
taken for the genuine thing by the most business-like and acute 
people in the world. 
in Rome, the count or the baron who ornaments himself with 
those titles as a nom de guerre still has a chance of being 
received as an acquaintance by the British father and mother, 
who are fascinated with his glib nonsense, and the willingness 
with which he pays attention to their wants, and resolves him- 
self, if permitted, into a guide, philosopher, and friend to places 
of interest and amusement. At Baden and at Hombourg these 
descendants of ancient families have a capital time of it in the 
salons of M. Benazet and Le Blanc. London people run to the 
Kursaal, excited by the accounts of its delightful wickedness 
and dissipation so constantly published in our newspapers, 
and expanded into still more fascinating descriptions in certain 
of our novels. They bring their wives and daughters with 
them to see the fun, and very nice and edifying fun it is. 
The great charm of Hombourg is that you cannot fail to notice 
varieties of life which can only be got by covert glimpses in 
England. It would be difficult for a young lady to prevail 
upon her papa to take her constantly to Cremorne, and yet 
when abroad, papa has no hesitation in taking her to 
scenes where she can study the aspects and the graces 
of Cremorne, while mingling with the peculiar set of people 
who form the chief elements of the Cockney Mabille. The 
Kursaal is of course looked upon as a masquerade—a place 
in which one may go for curiosity,—but there is no question 
that the gratification of this curiosity is perilous. The fracas 
between Mr. Labouchere and Farina illustrates another evil of 
the locality. Farina appears to be a creature who could only, 
it is supposed by our modest journalists, flourish on the Conti- | 
nent, but who must have had prototypes in England, if not at 
present, at least at the time when Mr. Fielding wrote his 
“Tom Jones.” Mr. Labouchere warned some ladies against 
him, and the indignant Farina finding himself in danger of 
being hunted from their society, acts the bully bellicose, and, 
armed with a stick, has it removed frum his hands publicly, 
and is saved from a kicking or a choking by the bystanders. 
His next proceeding is to state that he has punished Mr. 
Labouchere. In a farce we have seen an angry man shake an 
umbrella at his rival, and shout “Consider yourself horse- 
whipped,” and M. Farina is evidently under the impression 
that he has a claim to having beaten Mr. Labouchere on 
equally substantial grounds. ‘The letters which have passed 
between the parties are characteristic. ‘Those of Farina are 
exactly what might have been anticipated from a detected 
rascal, who endeavours to brazen out the charges urged against 
him by trying to get up a duel with an English gentleman. 
The fellow would be enhanced in everybody’s estimation by 
being fired at by a gentleman, and if he shot one, he would be 
a hero for the rest of his life. We cannot understand how 
Mr. Labouchere could do otherwise than he did under the 
circumstances. But it is undignified and unworthy of our 
countrymen or countrywomen to cross the beats of these 
vagabonds, and to be associated in even a remote or partly 
accidental way with them. If we are the proud and reserved 
people we wish to be thought, we might abandon the patronage 
of the Hombourg and Baden gambling-hells, and might at all 
events not introduce our wives or daughters into them for the 
purpose of enlarging their experiences. This “seeing life” 


At Boulogne table d’hotes, at Florence, | 


| 








with Englishmen always means an abandonment of their 


usual discretion and good sense which distinguishes them 
at home. They cannot slide into Continental license with 
the grace and the caution of the natives. A corre- 
spondent of an evening contemporary this week, gives an 
account of an orgie at Baden Baden, in which a lot of 
Parisian women baptized a Turk in champagne, and then 
smashing the glasses and bottles of the feast got upon the 
table, and performed a Bacchantic dance for the further 
amusement of the Eastern prince. To such festivities are 
those gay dames inclined, and to the quarter in which 
they prepare for them, we go for health and recreation. 
An appetite for the pleasures of the Kursaal kind would 
soon become prevalent if they were as eminently encouraged 
in England as in Hombourg. The great families of England 
are beginning to display themselves in those picturesque dens, 
for the benefit of the proprietors and of the hotel-keepers, who 
carefully advertise the support they thus receive. The middle 
classes follow, and the demoralizing influence of the custom 
extends and ramifies more widely in social quarters than it is 
easy to conceive or express. Some attention may now be 
directed to it by the occurrence on which we comment in a 
portion of this article. Farinas, with barons for brothers, are 
as plentiful as blackberries throughout Rhine steamboats, table 
d’hétes, and Kursaals at the autumn flitting-time. A wide 
berth should be given them, and their overtures sternly and 
steadfastly rejected. A row with a knight of the Farina order 
invariably produces unpleasant consequences. Those fellows 
are driven to the wall, it may be at once, but they make as 
much noise as ever they can before their complete extinction 
can be effected. Mr. Labouchere fortunately is a gentleman 
whom no one will think the worse of for the scrape into which 
he so unwittingly got himself. As for the trial which M. Farina 
invites, he should not anticipate by a mild inquiry the more 
serious investigation which his career may ultimately receive 
without his asking for it at all. 








THE “RULE OF THE ROAD” ON THE RIVER. 


THE coroner’s jury charged with investigating the late collision 
on the river, by which Richard Barry met his death, have, after 
several sittings and a great deal of evidence, come to the con- 
clusion “ That the deceased died of immersion through the collision 
between the Wentworth and Metis, and that both vessels were to 
blame.” In the first part of this verdict the jury are not entitled to 
applause, because it must be plain to everybody that a man who has 
met his death by an accident has died in consequence of that acci- 
dent. Nor can we say that the judicial acumen which lays the 
blame equally on both vessels is to be admired, for nothing is easier 
than for judges who are perplexed by conflicting evidence, to get 
out of their difficulty by what seems an even-handed decision, but 
which is only the clumsy device of a puzzled understanding. It 
would perhaps be too much to expect twelve or fifteen men meeting 
in the singing-room of a public-house, with a live coroner at their 
head, to confess, after several days’ inquiry, that the “ yes” or “no” 
of the question had baffled their comprehension. But if human 
pride could be brought so low, we should regard it as eminently 
satisfactory. The truth is that the jury have given this verdict solely 
in order not to expose their ignorance. It is one of the weaknesses 
of human nature that men will persuade themselves that they arecom- 
petent to exercise correctly any authority that may devolve upon 
them. Probably not half the jurors in the case before us understood 
the difference between porting the helm of a ship and starboarding 
it, or what would be the consequence of either operation. We must 
be candid, and say that even if they possessed all the technical 
knowledge requisite to a clear understanding of the evidence, the 
witnesses on either side were so evenly balanced against each other 
that it was impossible to say, with any confidence, which was in the 
right and which in the wrong. But it is one thing to be in a 
state of doubt, and another to get out of it by passing sentence of 
condemnation all round. After a careful perusal of the evidence, we 
defy any one to say which vessel was in fault. We incline to the 
belief that, if the Metis had ported her helm, the collision would 
not have occutred. We think, also, that had the Wentworth star- 
boarded her helm, it would not have mended the matter, but that 
the vessels would have come into collision all the same. But we 
cannot offer these opinions with any feeling of confidence that they 
are right. They are the result rather of an impression than a 
conviction. The evidence is so loose, so contradictory, so 
uncertain, that an opinion upon which any rexsonabie man can 
be positive is out of the question. Two vessels are sailing 
on the Thames, one coming up the river, the other going down. 
The latter, the Wentworth, rounds a certain point, and ports her 
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helm, so as to hug the southern shore. The former, the Metis, in 
the middle of the stream, starboards her helm and bears in shore, 
so as to get between the shore and the Wentworth. In doing this, she 
comes across the bows of the Wentworth, which tear away her stern. 
Such is the statement of the captain, the pilot, and others on board 
the Wentworth ; and taking it for the true statement, there can be 
little doubt that the Wentworth was in the right. But the captain 
and crew of the Metis, to say nothing of a marine artist, who happily 
was on board, tell a very different story. They make out that 
it was not the Metis but the Wentworth that was in the middle of 
the stream, or nearly so, and that the Metis was hugging the shore 
in order “to cheat the tide.” According to their account the 
Wentworth suddenly ported her helm as she rounded the point, 


| 


and came towards the shore where the Metis was. Now this is | 


the exact contrary of the other statement, and if it is correct then | 
| for a paragragh as hungry as that of a penny-a-liner. 


the Metis was in the right and the Wentworth in the wrong. 
Nothing can be more natural than this sort of discrepancy, 
and nothing more perplexing. The two vessels first get sight 
of each other across the point towards which each is coming. 
At that moment they cannot well judge what is each other's posi- 
tion, whether in mid-stream or not. It is not till they are on the 
eve of collision that they have the opportunity of ascertaining this 


fact ; and when the opportunity comes, they have something else | 


to think of. From that instant they are preoccupied by devising 
means to avoid a crash; and when they come afterwards to 
review all the circumstances, in order to give their account of the 
transaction before a coroner’s jury, or an inquisition appointed 
by the Board of Trade, they refresh one another's memories in 
a sense favourable to their own side of the case, and unfavourable 
to that of the opposite side. We see this tendency all through 
the evidence. For example, the captain of the Wentworth states 
the speed of his vessel, a screw collier, at from eight to nine miles 
an hour. The captain of the Metis states it at about thirteen. In 
the same way, the people on board the Wentworth say that there 
was no “ look-out” on board the Metis, while on the other hand 
this is flatly contradicted. Other differences are to be found in 
the evidence, which in truth is only consistent in this—viz., that 
each side makes out the best case it can for itself. 

This is not surprising. But we confess we are not a little 
astonished to find that while there is a “ Rule of the Road” for 
ships at sea, there is no such precaution against collision when 
they enter our rivers—at least there is no such rule upon the 
Thames. It is, indeed, pitiable to observe the confusion of the 
nautical mind upon this subject, and we landsmen, possibly, in our 
ignorance, are apt to wonder at the poverty of invention which 
regulates this matter even at sea. By the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1862 it is provided that if two ships under steam are meeting 
end on, or nearly end on, so as to involve risk of collision, the 
helm of both shall be put to port, so that each may pass on the 
port side of the other. To put this rule before our readers in a 
more familiar form, let us apply it to the case of two ladies in 
large crinolines coming towards each other on the same pavement 
in Regent-street, and walking in the middle of the pavement. If 
each lady continues her course they will come into collision, and 
heaven only knows what will be the result ; but if they port their 
helms, they will pass each other without damage. Now, when a 
lady ports her helm, she veers out of her course towards the 
left. The lady coming down Regent-street will go nearer to 
the curb-stone ; the lady going up will hug the shop windows. 
But unless they do this, they will meet, in nautical language, 
“end on,” and it will entirely depend on their respective weight, 
energy, and momentum, whether the lady going up the street or 
the lady coming down will have the worst of it. This, however, is 





not the only possibility. It may happen that one lady will port | 


her helm, and the other put it to starboard, so that while the 


avoid it. This is precisely the case of two ships meeting at sea; 
but the provisions of the Act we have quoted are so qualified that 
we really cannot say that there exists any rule, even on that wide 
arena. Two ships coming towards each other “ end on” cannot do 
better than port their helms. The rule isso simple that it amounts 
almost to surplusage ; and the inspirers of the Act of Parliament 


former turns aside to avoid a collision, the latt fter her to | *ingular and comical prop — 
eee Pusat WE wade companions in misfortune to go to Leadenhall Market and 


With such uncertain instructions from the Legislature, who is to 
blame the unfortunate mariner who runs into a screw collier, or 
allows it to runinto him? On the whole, considering the enormous 
number of vessels which are daily running up and down the river 
as regularly as its tide, we do not see that the number of mishaps 
is so great as to rouse our indignation. Noman is always equal to 
the demand which may come suddenly upon him. The world 
would hardly be worth living in if the demand on our discretion 
were so exacting that a single disaster would prove an indelible 
mark against us. 








DINING IN TOWN. 


“Tne man who writes to the newspapers” is a mysterious 
creature. He seems to go up and down the earth with an eye 
It is 
not his own grievance alone which troubles him. He will 
claim the assistance of the philanthropic for the survivors of a 
fire; he will write a pathetic appeal on behalf of houseless 
cats; he will denounce the tyranny of some petty magnate in 
a Roumanian town. If the editor of one of our daily papers 
would only publish, without note or comment, without choice 
or rejection, the entire correspondence addressed to him in any 
single day, the result would be one of the most marked curi- 
osities of modern life. If he were to publish the correspondence 
of a week, there would be a cry from every corner of the land 
for an increase in the number of lunatic asylums. Letters 
abusing the policy of the Duke of Wellington written years 
after his death, letters containing religious poetry and a request 
for six postage-stamps, letters revealing horrible secrets con- 
nected with the Queen’s family, letters demanding the insertion 
of a notorious puff with a promise that twenty copies of the 
paper shall be bought, letters threatening to throw the editor 
over Waterloo Bridge if he does not make a public apology for 
having slandered somebody in a police report, letters asking 
him to a Sunday dinner with a Peckham family of whom he 
has never heard, and hinting that he will be permitted to view 
Mr. Smith’s new method of killing bullocks—in short, letters 
marked by every conceivable phase of simplicity, unreason, and 
occasionally downright insanity, pour in from every quarter. 
These correspondents are not to be baffled by the mere rejection 
of their contributions. They will look out for a more thrilling 
subject; they will try the editor with an array of bigger 
adjectives. It may very readily be understood, therefore, that 
when an editor practically throws open his columns to all 
correspondents who choose to write about a certain subject, 
these nomadic authors rush at the opportunity with a hideous 
joy. In curt letters and in laboured essays, with a splendid 
indignation or in tones of cutting sarcasm, they tell the story 
of their private reflections upon this great topic until it would 
seem as if all the world were engaged in pondering over and 
writing upon one theme. This is an editorial device which has 
become common in those dull weeks when Parliamentary 
subject-producers are partridge-shooting and salmon-fishing; 
and not unfrequently it has been productive of some good. In 
the present agitation, for instance, on the subject of cheap 
dinners, who could have divined the secret woes and longing 
aspirations which have been so long waiting for the moment of 
revelation? Into this great seething mass of discontent, a 
daily contemporary drops the thread of a leading article, and 
lo! in an instant it is surrounded by multitudes of epistolary 
crystals, crisp, bright, pointed, and nearly all marked with 
“ Sir, your obedient servant.” 

While many of these letters contain sound and sensible sug- 
gestions as to the possibility of providing clerks who have small 
incomes with a dinner the cost of which shall not be entirely 
out of proportion to their salaries, others are full of the most 
“A Poor Clerk” advises 


’ 


buy half a pound of buttock steak for 5d., which they are then 
to take to a tavern near London Bridge and have cooked. 
With potatoes, bread, half a pint of cooper, and a penny to 
the waiter, this dinner costs 94d.; added to which they will 


| get a pleasant stroll through the most agreeable part of the 


in which it is embalmed seem to have been quite aware of this, for | 


the Act adds that, in obeying this rule, amongst others, “due 


regard must also be had to any particular case rendering a depar- | 


ture from the above measure necessary in order to avoid immediate 
” - . . . . 
danger.” All this is as vague as it can well be, and is conceived in 


precisely the same state of helpless imbecility as the 36th by-law of | 


the Thames Conservancy Act, which provides that “every vessel 
shall, at all times, while passing on the river, be navigated in a 
careful and proper manner, as well with regard to the safety of 
such vessel, as of other vessels passing and repassing on the river.” 


City. Another clerk finds salvation in rhetoric. “TI lift up 
my small voice,” he remarks, “ because I feel most crushingly 
and ruinously the great and intolerable evil complained of, and 
am therefore, on this account, a most strenuous advocate of the 
project proposed by one of your correspondents, viz., that of 
establishing, in a central and convenient position in the City, 
a place suitable to the requirements of clerks.” This writer 
must have fancied he was contributing a leading article instead | 
of a letter to the journal which has opened the discussion. 
“B. M. J.” refers to “ the Civil Service Supply Association,” 
which gives to its members “ the opportunity of obtaining goods 
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of every description at a discount,” and asks, presuming that 
the City clerks wish to get for their dinner a shilling’s worth 
of goods of every description, why they should not form a 
similar association? “A Lawyer's Clerk,” on the other hand, 
takes up the defence of the dining-room keepers, and commits 
himself to the assertion that ‘‘ you can’t have more of the cat 
than its skin.” “A Lawyer’s Clerk” isquite mistaken. You 
may have more of the cat than its skin, as any one who pre- 
tends to be learned in dining-room matters ought to know. 
Naturally enough, the proprietors of the dining-rooms havo 
themselves replied to these charges, and not very successfully, 
as we think. “J. P. A.,” with a sarcasm which he does 
not perceive, observes that he “has been in the refresh- 
ment business some years”—is it only a “ refreshment,” 
then, that is wanted, ye unhappy City clerks P—and adds that 
“your correspondents appear to forget that in the city of 
London rent and taxes are very heavy.” But “ your corre- 
spondents”” do not. The City clerks seem, on the whole, to 
have made tkeir calculations with much fairness in estimating 
the cost at which it was reasonable to suppose the raw material 
of their dinner ought to be cooked. So far as their theories on 
paper will guide us, they have the argument of the case entirely 
on their side; while, apart from the business question, it cannot 
be denied that they wholly claim our sympathies. The salaries 
upon which some of these clerks succeed in prolonging life are 
sufficient to raise one’s appreciation of the natural ingenuity of 
man. “ A Poor Mother” says, “ My son is a City clerk; his 
pay is 12s. a week; and as he is a great growing boy of six 
feet, and really needs a good dinner, I give him 6s. a week to 
get it, and when he comes home at six o’clock he always com- 
plains that he is so hungry. When asked what he has had for 
dinner, I find it is always something that I could have provided 
for about 4d., and that he has paid 1s. for.” Now, if “ A Poor 
Mother’s” calculations are correct—and they coincide with more 
than one estimate of domestic expenditure which this corre- 
spondence furnishes—it may be asked if a profit of 200 per cent. 
is required to pay the necessary expenses of a City dining- 
room keeper. 

However, the whole dispute lies in a nutshell. It is as 
useless, on the one hand, to appeal to the moral sense of a 
dining-room keeper as it is, on the other, for the dining-room 
keeper to throw himself on the magnanimity of the clerk. 
If, by the formation of co-operative societies, the clerk can 
obtain his dinner at a reduction of the present prices, he will 
cause the dining-room keeper either to lower his terms or to 
disappear; while, if the latter can hold his own, he will, and 
rightly, maintain those prices, though clerks with 12s. a week 


should be eight feet high instead of six. We own that we are | 


scarcely so sanguine about the success of these projected co- 
operative clubs as are many of “ your correspondents,” much 
as we should like to see the experiment made. The stock 
argument used by these letter-writers—the success of Mr. 
Corbett’s dining-halls in Glasgow—is entirely beside the ques- 
tion. A speculator endeavouring to introduce Mr. Corbett’s 
scheme into London would find himself under circumstances 
differing widely from those which attended the undertaking in 
Glasgow. The milk and butter producing districts around 
Glasgow approach the very confines of the city, and the cost 
of carriage is insignificant. There is not the same competition 
among contractors for the sale of meat, vegetables, &c., which 
necessarily exists in the districts lying around an immense city 
like London. Provisions altogether are mach cheaper in 
Glasgow, and the ground-rent of the buildings, which it is 
almost necessary should be erected specially for the accommo- 
dation of a large number of people, is a mere trifle compared 
with what would have to be paid in the City of London. Then 
would not the fastidious London clerk be a little shocked by the 
bare wooden tables, the iron forks, the uncomfortable forms 
or chairs ; and would not the native dignity of his digestion 
instinctively rise against the idea of having his pudding 
measured by ounces? It is to be feared that his soul would 
hunger for the flesh-pots of Egypt; and that the second week 
would find him fleeing for refuge to a corner in his favourite 
but mal-odorous chop-house.. But the human understanding 
does not stop short at the finality of 43d. In Paris, where the 
Octroi duties lay a heavy finger upon the raw material which 
goes to form each man’s dinner, there are a number of large, 
elean dining-houses, where you may have soup, beef, bread, a 
potato, and a small decanter of wine for a franc. The provi- 
sions are good and wholesome; the tables are of marble or slate; 
and you have a table-napkin. This is a much better model for 
the London Corbett than the 4}d. dinner of Glasgow. We 
cannot see any reason why two or three similar dining-houses 
should not be established in London, except it be that nearly 
all such attempts are made by the men who are most certain 








to produce a failure. We certainly sympathize with those 
clerks and shopmen who have to pay a price for their dinner 
far above what their salary can afford; and trust that two or 
three practical men, who know how to procure a good manager, 
will see what can be done towards at least a trial of the 
co-operative system. 





THE TUPPER TESTIMONIAL. 


We have been trying to make this subject a matter of serious 
consideration, and on the whole we are inclined to believe that 
the nation is to be congratulated upon the testimonial 
proposed to be given to Mr. Martin F. Tupper. The adver- 
tisement containing the information upon which we take the 
liberty of making a few comments, sets forth that a testimonial 
is to be given to Mr. Tupper in acknowledgment of his services 
to literature and religion. The admirers of the author of the 
“ Proverbial Philosophy” might wish us to regard their pro- 
position from their point of view. We are sorry that we 
cannot. We must confess that in congratulating the nation 
upon the proposed Martin Tupper testimonial, we are influenced 
merely by the perverse wish to witness the tangible celebration 
of one of the most amazingly successful efforts of literary 
charlatanism that this or any other country has ever seen. 
From this point of view a testimonial to Mr. Tupper will 
possess a value quite its own. It will serve to point a moral. 
It will serve as a startling confirmation of the well-worn trath, 
that there is no absurdity, however great, that will not find 
its supporters. But may not this be the ironical meaning 
implied by the proposal? We think not. There is a certain 
air of sincerity about the advertisement that smacks strongly 
of admiration. ‘ As many of his friends,” it goes on to say, 
“both in America and in the colonies, no less than in the 
British Isles, might like to join in such recognition of honour 
to the author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ this announcement 
is made public.” We are promised besides a list of the sub- 
scribers. Who will have the boldness to head it ? 

Some time ago there was an appeal made through the 
papers for funds with which to erect a memorial to Lord 
Byron. We are not aware that any response was ever 
made to this appeal. At all events it is certain that the 
proposal has fallen through. ‘The spectacle of the Martin- 
Farquhar-Tupper ‘Testimonial advertisement may perhaps 
provoke another appeal from the Byron Committee. We 
recommend the Committee to wait, however; we would have 
them watch with what success the effort to prove Mr. Tupper 
worthy a testimonial is received. The dignity of Lord Byron 
is at stake. Shall it ever be said that an appeal*made on 
behalf of the author of “ Manfred” failed where an appeal 
made on behalf of the author of Proverbial Twaddle succeeded P 
We are well aware that it is necessary to define between what 
must prove a tribute of honour on the one hand and a tribute 
of contempt on the other. But if the public respond to the 
appeal made for Mr. Tupper it will hardly prove them dis- 
criminating enough to make the definition. And since the 
poet’s glory is the recognition of the public, so we should 
advise those who are zealous on Lord Byron’s behalf to avoid 
any measure likely to bring him into opposition with Mr. 
Tupper. The testimonial that it is proposed to offer to Mr. 
Tupper we really hope is something that the world will be 
able to see. The republic of letters cannot afford to lose the 
moral of a public tribute. No silver ink-dish, no gilded 
claret-jug, no conventional offering, we trust, will be given 
to this great man. Let the committee spurn, too, any 
suggestion of Mr. Tupper’s own works handsomely bound. 
We would decree him a statue. We would utilize the public 
money that the public might be benefited. Some colossal 
figure reared in the heart of the most crowded thorough- 
fare, subscribed with some of the appropriate thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn from Mr. Tupper’s own 
philosophy, is the sight that we should like to see. In short, 
something is wanted at which men may be able to point. We 
are well aware that he has erected for himself a monument at 
which men have been and are pointing with curious consistency. 
But even as Cockle’s pills are likely to perish from the memory 
of man when the advertisements cease to enforce a knowledge 
of their existence, so some such contingency may come to 
threaten the poetical works of Martin Tupper. Hence the 
necessity of erecting something that shall serve to perpetuate 
a literary achievement unparalleled in the annals of ancient or 
modern letters. 

Is it not almost painful to think that there are in existence 
thinking beings who are so utterly insensible to ridicule as to 
coolly sit down and write an appeal to the public to help them 
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in offering a testimonial to Mr. Tupper for his services on 
behalf of literature and religion? Is it possible that they have 
read Mr. Tupper’s works? Are they not rather acting upon 
the notion that he is a great man because the booksellers 
have succeeded in multiplying editions of his volumes? We 
once heard of an assembly of Scotchmen, the chairman of 
which in presenting a piece of plate to some gentleman in 
recognition of his services to the country, took occasion to 
congratulate the company upon the very handsome and liberal 
manner in which they had “ come down” with their money ; 
for the piece of plate, he said, had cost forty pounds: ten 
pounds of this had been subscribed by the company, and the 
remainder by the gentleman himself. It is almost impossible 
to suppose that in the present case the public will act otherwise 
than as the company of Scotchmen acted, and Mr. Tupper will 
therefore doubtless afford us an opportunity for congratulating 
him on the handsome manner in which he has himself recog- 
nised his “ services to literature and to religion.” 

We shall await with impatience the issue of this appeal. 
Though we repeat that we congratulate the nation upon the 
testimonial proposed to be given to Mr. Tupper—and we have 
said why we congratulate it,—it must not be forgotten that in 
a great measure the result, if successful, may affect the intel- 
iectual reputation of the country. It was Voltaire who first 
indicated to us the existence of such philosophers as Locke and 
Newton in our midst; and, true to our national disposition, we 
may be perhaps waiting for some foreigner to show us that 
Byron was a poet of a genius which in other countries would 
have won unsolicited the public recognition. 

Upon such a subject as a testimonial to Mr. Tupper it is 
impossible to write at any length seriously. We were willing 
enough to believe the whole thing at first a hoax, and the 
more we think of it the more willing we find ourselves to 
believe it so still. But we do not protest against it. Little 
could come of our endeavouring to prove that Mr. Tupper’s 
contributions to literature have been about as beneficial to 
it as have his contributions to religion. Nothing metrical 
coming from him could do much good, we believe; and it would 
therefore be idle to attempt to convince those of our opinion of 
Mr. Tupper who are already convinced with us. And we 
believe there are a great many. Apart, therefore, from the 
question of the number of sneers it is likely to provoke for us 
abroad, we should rather recommend than otherwise a public 
acquiescence in the proposal made on Mr. Tupper’s behalf, 
only it should be a sine qué non that the testimonial should be 
of a public character. By all means let it be a statue. Let it 
stand as the Pasquin of our metropolis, to which the wits of 
the present and the future shall affix their jokes. It shall be 
crowned with the poppy wreath, as the symbol of dulness. It 
shall serve as a standing illustration of how successful literary 
charlatanism can be. It will instruct the present to improve 
its taste; it will regulate the opinions of the future by per- 
petually reminding them of the absurdity of the past—that 
absurdity, we mean, which is contained in the numerous 
editions of the “ Proverbial Philosophy,”—proving, what for the 
public intelligence? We do not offer this as a suggestion to 
the Tupper Testimonial Committee. We submit it as a hint 
to the public, advising them by all means to have nothing to 
do with the testimonial, unless it be of the nature we propose. 
For the public must surely see the advantage of such a testi- 
monial. Let us set up the image of Mr. Tupper in our midst: 
there are a few amongst us who would be benefited by the 
spectacle of a tribute to dulness. Before fools can be in- 
structed it is necessary to make an example, and in the absence 
of a better example we are quite certain Mr. Tupper would not 
hesitate to come forward, if only to vindicate the assertion of 
his friends with regard to his services on behalf of literature 
and religion, 








OLD GIRLS. 


THERE seems to be of late a certain revulsion of sentiment 
in reference to spinsters who, by mischance or natural incapacity, 
have failed in getting married. The fun was extracted out of 
the subject as completely as the fun has been eliminated from 
hoops or crinoline, and a joke made upon elderly single women 
has become socially as intolerable as a pun perpetrated on a 
name. This is not so much a concession to gallantry, or what 
stands for it at the present day, as it is the result of a saving 
instinct which pervades the public to protect itself from small 
wits ; and the public did begin to see that no mischief to the 
community, effected by desolate virgins, was commensurate 
with the annoyance of having them perpetually served up in 
papers for its literary delectation. The practice of such cookery 
dates at least as far back as the time of Shakespeare, and has | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





become a feature of English comedy and English fiction. If 
some of our industrious grubbers in the byeways of books would 
collect the passages in various authors referring to old maids, 
his work would furnish an excellent, though rather voluminous 


| commentary upon our national manners, and the delicacy of 


our national feelings. To hit a man when on the ground was 
always considered the act of a coward, but to jeer at a woman 
when comparatively helpless was thought a piece of witticism 
worthy the pens of the finest gentlemen who ever broke a glass 
after pledging the reigning toast of the town. Of course this 
habit provoked a great deal of the evils it pretended to satirize 
and to correct. The typical old maids of the plays and the 
novels seemed to escape into society like a strange bird from 
an aviary, and in time something very like the fiction began to 
reveal herself in fact. We all know what the modern furniture 
and attributes of this poor creature were represented to be. She 
kept a cat, had a small income, was ready to jump into the 
arms of an admirer, though constantly protesting against the 
male sex, her religion was supposed to be made up of self- 
delusion and disappointment, and she died leaving her money 
in an eccentric fashion, which a verse of Mr. Pope’s was inva~ 
riably enlisted to describe. It was wonderful what vitality 
this legend possessed, taking into account the very slight basis 
of truth on which it rested. We are rather Conservative in our 
jokes in England, and this one had served generations with a mild 
quantity of humour which had the proper spice of ill-nature in it. 

Now, however, there aro signs that the comic old maid is to 
disappear. The enactment pronounced against the irrepressible 
New Zealander of Lord Macaulay has gone forth against her, 
and we find that the first consequence of the statute shows 
itself where we would best desire to notice it, that is in the 
world itself, which no longer tabulates these maligned per- 
sonages amongst its attractive curiosities. How this came 
about we have offered one surmise—people were tired of the 
scandal; but there is another which is worth our attention for 
a moment. The power of the press we know is extraordinary. 
Mr. Gladstone made an eloquent speech about it- lately, but 
Mr. Gladstone forgot to include the feminine contributors to its 
action. The fact is, there are lots of old—well, old—women 
writing for journals of various kinds, and although they are 
themselves tempted to whip their outside sisters for the amuse- 
ment of readers, it is remarkable that they avoid the stale 
reproach of age when laying on these nervous strictures. 
Things are coming to a pass when we shall have to be as sus- 
picious as Mr. Whalley, and when we shall suspect the writer 
of every smart article to be an old woman in anonymous dis- 
guise. We have called these artistes old girls, as a term 
descriptive at once of the vivacity of early years and the 
concentrated purpose of a more mature period. It is possible 
for them to beat the men out of the field, even as quails, though 
weaker birds, compel partridges to make place for them. A 
female wild cat is one of the most vicious spit-fires untamed, 
and if held in for a week or so from her prey will tear at it 
when let loose with a ferocity and a spirit almost sublime in its 
energy and recklessness. The jolly old girls who do corre- 
sponding work with equal heartiness and fervour deserve the 
gratitude of every one for the exhibition. There is a touch of 
earnestness in their performances quite unusual in these 
degenerate times, when people do things with a general regard 
for decency, which, when compared to this tigress-howling and 
tearing, seems comparatively flat and unexciting. 

But there are other spheres for old girls. They may have a 
vote yet, and they are thinking of a new religion. Politics 
only want a few energetic women thrown actively into it to 
render the study and science much less perplexed, insincere, 
and unsatisfactory than it happens to be at present. We are 
told that the female mind has improved wonderfully of late. 
It is capable of infinite expansion. There is more delicacy if 
not comprehensiveness in it than in the minds of:men. Tho 
old girls have insisted on this. They have written essays on 
it, and books on it; and we have been swallowing the truth so 
nicely prepared that conviction has set in upon us before we were 
quite aware of the arguments on one side or the other. What 
ordinary women say on the subject we have but one means of 
ascertaining, for it is only uncommon women who secure pub- 
lication for their views. If we ask our mothers, our wives, or 
our sisters, we shall find them almost uniformly content with a 
state of affairs which brings them respect; if we speak to men 
on the matter, we find that they can scarcely tolerate the 
notion of old girlism in excelsis, even when it is supported by 
so eminent a patron as Mr, Mill; but, for all that, we find that 
the scheme hus advocates, and these advocates unquestionably 
are the old girls. We confess we would prefer to have back 
the old maids. Our jokes upon them were silly enough and 
vapid enough, but the old girls are no joke, and are dangerous 
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materials for jokes. The old maid was in part the fanciful 
invention of dull jesters, the old girl is a prevalent substantial 
nuisance. We should make a stand before it is too late. It 
was better to suspect advanced spinsters of ill temper and 
eccentricity, than to discover them deliberately putting aside 
their tempers in order to be vicious in cool blood and culti- 
vating thought as a weapon for flagellating principles and 
persons that might interfere with their systems. After all, it 
is well that they should know that men can detect their sex 
and their weakness through the affected muscularity and vigour 
which they imagine is so forcible and potent. These old girls 
can be taken to pieces, the literary padding removed, the 
sneering teeth pulled out, and the professional quizzing-glass 
snatched from them, just as the old boy has been made to 
undergo demolition for the sake of seeing what he was made 
up of. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue misunderstanding between Austria and Hungary, with 
respect to the financial arrangements of the Empire and the King- 
dom, seems to be in a fair way of adjustment, and the Hungarians 
are in all respects exhibiting a disposition to accept moderate 
counsels rather than those of extreme partisans. The Deak party 
is gaining in strength, and General Tiirr has thrown his great 
influence into the scale in favour of a conciliatory policy. He 
addressed some very sensible words the other day to the people of 
Pesth, who, on his arrival in their city, got up a grand torchlight 
procession in hishonour. An ultra-republican having concluded an 
address with the words, “Tell the Emperor Napoleon that in 
Hungary it is only the name of Kossuth that can enkindle spirits,” 
Tiirr replied by contending that the men now in power, and the 
terms on which they hold power, are worthy of confidence, and that 
it is by the legal course’which has been adopted—by peace, and not by 
war—that. Hungary will become a great country. This from one of 
Garibaldi’s most distinguished officers in the Sicilian and Neapo- 
litan campaigns of 1860 is sufficiently noteworthy. It is much to 
be regretted that Garibaldi himself has not exhibited equal good 
sense of late. Unfortunately, it is very seldom that men of 
revolutionary minds, who have passed their lives in conspiracies 
and insurrections, are able to see when the time has arrived at 
which violent measures become obsolete, and the period of law 
and compromise sets in. Tiirr is one of the exceptions, and it is 
much to his honour ; but his countryman, Kossuth, still clings to 
the policy of twenty years ago under the altered circumstances 
of to-day. The time appears to be approaching when monarchs 
and democracics will arrive at some common understanding, 
instead of flying at each other’s throats as formerly; and Aus- 
tria, by coming to terms with the Magyars, has facilitated 
that advance. If we may judge by an article in the Debatte, 
the semi-official journal of the Cabinet of Vienna—an article 
curiously echoed by the Sitcle of Paris—it would seem that 
Austria is desirous of being very friendly with Poland also. 
A monument to Sobieski having been inaugurated in Galicia 
on the 12th inst. (the anniversary of the battle in which the 
illustrious Pole drove back the tide of Turkish invasion from 
the very gates of Vienna), the Debatie expresses cordial approval 
of the ceremony, and uses the significant words :—“ Austria must 
show herself grateful; she must hasten—for she has no right to 
temporize—to discharge an old debt ; she must address herself to 
the deliverance of the Polish nation, groaning under the yoke which 
oppresses it ; she must appear as its saviour, as Poland formerly 
brought safety to her. Resuscitated Poland will be the strongest 
and most faithful ally of Austria against the invading flood of 
Panslavism, which, in its vast and monotonous uniformity, 
threatens to extinguish every spark of liberty.” Surely we have 
made some progress when such is the language of Austria. 





Conoresses are the order of the day. While the Peace dele- 
gates have been wrangling at Geneva, and the Working Men’s 
delegates have been debating at Lausanne all the most difficult 
problems of capital and labour (with a diversion on the subject of 
education, and in favour of education without religion), a Catholic 
Congress has been sitting at Malines, in Belgium, at which M. de 
Falloux created great scandal by desiring to associate devotion to 
the Church with a reasonable amount of secular liberty, M. de 
Falloux is known to be a very earnest Catholic, if not an actual 
Ultramontanist ; and his speech on the present occasion was full of 
the most humble protestations of submission to the Sovereign 
Pontiff. But because he dared to say that human liberty also was 








instituted by God, and that freedom of the press was productive 
of good fruits, he was regarded with great disfavour, and is now 
denounced by the bigots as one of the unconverted. The proceed- 
ings were brought to a close by the enunciation of a set of dogmas 
of the most extreme Ultramontane character. The fanaticism of 
Garibaldi in one direction is thus met by an equal amount of 
folly in the other ; and we see how far is the Church from coming 
to any terms with modern civilization. Count de Montalembert, 
in a letter to M. de Falloux, spoke of combining Church principles 
with modern liberty ; but it is at least evident that the Congress 
of Malines will not help him. 





Tue abrupt and stormy break-up of the Geneva Peace Congress 
was only what might have been expected from the collection in 
such a place of so many inflammatory and explosive materials. 
Instead of being called a “ Peace” Congress, the meeting should 
have been called a Congress for the promotion of universal demo- 
cracy by universal war, That was the real object of most of the 
speakers ; but, as they were opposed by the Catholic Radicals of 
Geneva, and even by M. Fazy himself, democrat as he is, there 
was abundant opportunity for a row, which in fact took place, and 
very nearly led to a serious tumult. It is a droll comment on the 
“Peace” meeting that, as soon as it was over—having been forcibly 
dissolved as a danger to the public tranquillity—it was announced 
that “‘ Geneva is now quite quiet.” 





Hostititres have been suspended in Crete for six weeks ; an 
amnesty has been granted to all insurgents; and there seems 
some prospect of the wounds of that unhappy island being staunched, 
and in time perhaps completely healed. It is said that the island 
will henceforth be governed by a Christian Pasha ; and, if so, the 
natives may obtain something like justice—unless the Christian 
Pasha (as is quite conceivable) should take to tyrannizing over the 
Moslems, and so bring on a fresh outbreak of Turkish severity. With 
respect to the alleged atrocities of the Ottoman troops, a writer in 
the Daily Telegraph says, on the authority of a letter from 
an eminent foreign diplomatist resident at Athens: — “The 
fable of Turkish massacres has been laughed at by the very 
Cretans: 936, brought over by Admiral Simon in the Renommée, 
declared positively that they knew nothing whatever about mas- 
sacres ; only one woman said she thought her brother had died in 
anencounter. The Consular telegram about murders was an un- 
truth. Most of the Consuls there [in Candia] are natives, and have 
‘taken in’ the foreign representatives.” That there has been a vast 
deal of exaggeration we have no doubt ; but, if the Turkish troops 
committed absolutely no atrocities, they are the most humane troops 
in the world, and certainly far superior to our own under similar 
circumstances. Indeed, the Turkish Government recently con- 
fessed to one act of barbarity, which it says was duly punished ; 
and we can well believe that there were others. 





Ir is not six months ago since Holland was an important country 
in the eyes of Europe, as being the pivot on which the Luxembourg 
question turned, with its dread possibilities of a general war. Now, 
it is so dull a member of the European family that we care very 
little as to what it says or does. The speech with which the King 
opened the Chambers on Monday contained (with the exception of 
a brief allusion to the settled affuir which at one time foreboded so 
wide a conflagration) scarcely a passage of interest beyond the 
borders of the country concerned ; and one is almost surprised 
that the English papers should consider the address worth 
reporting in full. 





Wuite the President and the Generals in command at the South 
are disagreeing as to the conduct of affairs in that disturbed section 
of the United States, the whites and blacks are summoning their 
several forces for the elections. The negroes of Northern Texas 
are said to have gone into camp, to be arming, and to have 
threatened to administer the local laws themselves. The democrats, 
however, have carried the California elections, choosing Mr. Haight 
as Governor by a majority of 7,000, and returning a majority of 
the Legislature, as well as two out of three members of Congress. 
But in several of the Southern States the black electors so greatly 
exceed the white—many of the latter having refused to register 
—that their candidates are certain to be returned. The prospect 
is dark and menacing ; for there is little reason as yet to hope 


that the extremes of party violence will find any common ground 
for agreement and compromise, 
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Lopez, the alleged betrayer of Maximilian, has not, it seems, 
been assassinated after all, nor has he committed suicide ; and he 
emphatically protests against the imputation of having sold the 
Austrian Archduke. His account of the matter, however, is unclear, 
and the circumstances generally are suspicious. The state of 
Mexico seems to be in no respect improved by the restoration of 
the Republic. Juarez has divided the country into military 
districts, and “Carlos Miramon, at the head of 3,000 men, has 
shot ninety Liberals, to averge the death of his brother.” Anarchy 
is the incurable disease of the land of Montezuma. 





Mr. Acar-Ex.is, in a letter to the leading journal, urges a 
middle course in reference to the settlement of the Irish Church 
question. He dreads the consequences of the abolition of the 
Church, yet considers that to leave it as it isis impossible. He 
would therefore reform it. He thinks that its abolition would 
raise such a storm amongst the Protestants that life—he does not 
say whose life—would not be safe. Moreover, “it would raise 
such a spirit of sectarianism among the resident owners of property 
that a system of coercive proselytism would be inaugurated, which 
would make the country untenable for peace-loving people.” What 
Mr. Agar-Ellis means by “ coercive proselytism ” is not explained, 
but we presume he contemplates a still larger infusion of “ Soup- 
erism” than is at present at work in the sister country. His plan 
of reform is this:—He would make the tithe rent-charge 
throughout the country payable to the State, and then let 
the State pay the Church, including the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; and, in addition to this, he would have a thorough 
revision of the internal management of the Church revenues. 
Whatever may be the value of this plan, there can be no doubt 
that the Irish Church will shortly enter upon a new era; and, as 
“coercive proselytism ” is not possible under the law, and is only 
possible by the aid of large funds offered temptingly in doles to a 
starving population, we wholly dissent from Mr. Agar-Ellis’s 
position, that such proselytism will be more likely without a 
revenue of half a million a year than with it. 





THE war between capital and labour continues to Be waged over 
an ever-widening field. The London Association of Readers is 
now up in arms, demanding either an increase of salary or a reduc- 
tion of the hours of labour. They have this week held a meeting 
to consider their available means of redress, and were fortu- 
nate enough to get for their chairman Mr. Dickens, who stated that 
he had never received a proof sheet of any of his writings which 
did not bear evidence that the reader through whose hands it had 
passed had exercised, in supervising it, something more than skill 
of eye. He made this acknowledgment in the same manly spirit 
of justice which always characterizes his utterances upon such occa- 
sions, and expressed his conviction that his brother and sister writers 
would, as a plain act of justice, heartily concur in what he had said. 
Mr. Dickens did not speak rashly on this point. There is no body 
of men to whom the public, und the authors who cater for their 
instruction or amusement, are more indebted than to the readers in 
our great printing-establishments, and: we sincerely trust that their 
claims will not be without a hearing in the general demand for 
higher compensation of labour, merely because the services they 
render are ofan intellectual and erudite character. 





Tue Poor-law Board are determined that the Act of last 
session in behalf of the sick poor of London, shall not be a dead 
letter. They have given notice to the local workhouse authorities 
that they have under their consideration those sections of the 
Metropolis Poor Act, 1867, which authorize the Board, with a 
view to improving the out-door medical relief in the metropolis, 
to direct that dispensaries shall be provided where the district 
medical officers may see such of the sick poor as may be able to 
attend there for advice, and where the medicines and medical 
appliances required for the sick poor may be dispensed and fur- 
nished to them on the prescription or written directions of the 
medical officers. In each case there is to be a resident dis- 
penser, who is to be supplied with medicines by the guardians, 
and not by the medical officers. This step is in the right direction. 





A CLERGYMAN writes to the Times to say that it may be of use 
to governesses to know that at the present time the numbers of 
their class seeking employment is unusually large. He advertised 
recently for one, and, though he restricted the age of the candidates 
to between twenty and thirty, he received 250 applications. This, 





however, is not the most unfavourable part of his statement. 
Though he only wanted a governess to instruct little children, a 
vast number of the applicants were ladies competent to teach 
pupils who are finishing their education. Our readers can easily draw 
the conclusion for themselves ; and perhaps they will find in this 
melancholy state of affairs one of the results of last year’s panic. 
The conclusion which governesses should draw from it is that the 
market is full to overflowing, and that their hope of employment 
in this field of labour, by no means a grateful one, is of an 
infinitesimal character. 





Tue London shopkeepers have been extensively victimized by 
Lady Geraldine Meurice, of the Villa, Swanage, Dorsetshire, who, 
by dint of impudence and a low degree of cleverness, managed to 
swindle West-end milliners and jewellers. She was but a clumsy 
rogue after all, and wrote letters which were in the style of those 
which Mr. Dickens describes as the composition of people “ accus- 
tomed to every luxury in life (except spelling).” When Lady 
Meurice appeared in court she wore a thick veil, which it would 
seem the magistrate had no power to compel her to remove. Lady 
Geraldine selected the dull season for her predatory excursions, 
knowing how hungry for customers the modistes become at that 
period. The publigation of her adventures so far will doubtless 
encourage many other members of the aristocracy who write with a 
noble disregard for spelling, to attempt a similar course. It did 
not turn out, strange to say, that Lady Geraldine was worse than 
a thief. 





Sranpin@ close by Carlisle Bridge, in Dublin, is a large wooden 
gallows of so venerable an aspect that it might be supposed to be 
a relic of our former system of administration in Ireland. An 
inscription, however, indicates it as the “site of the O’Connell 
monument.” A sum of £10,000 has been collected for a memorial 
to O’Connell, but the gentlemen intrusted to carry out the business 
seem to think that the proclamation over the gallows ought to 
satisfy public feeling and curiosity on the subject for some time to 
come. We should recommend them either to pull down the gibbet 
or erect the memorial at once. Orangemen, to whom O’Connell 
was not partial, grin significantly at the present structure as a piece 
of unconscious satire upon their most virulent enemy. 





WE have our own gooseberry, our Thames salmon, and the birds 
who presage a hard winter, as treats for the dead season in the 
papers ; but our American cousins beat us hollow at this sort of 
thing. An Albany journal gives an account of a terrific storm of 
“ blood and dirt.” We are told that “‘ masses of gelatinous matter, 
containing minute granules arrayed in it in some regularity, were 
found in the streets yesterday morning.” After going deeply into 
a scientific explanation of the origin of the phenomenon, the Albany 
Argus informs its readers that “three hundred and forty instances 
of dust-storms and blood-rains have been recorded, of which eighty- 
one took place before the Christian era, and fifty-nine after it.” Our 
American contemporary, in whose account’of the storm of blood 
and dirt there is a great deal of science, does not say at what epoch 
two hundred out of the lot took place. 





WE are sorry to learn that the Cork butter-market—one of the 
only flourishing centres of Irish commerce—is losing its character 
from the adulteration carried on by the suppliers. It appears that 
they soak the firkins in spring or bog-water in order to increase the 
weight. Vigorous measures, however, have been taken by a com- 
mittee of the leading merchants to put a stop to this discreditable 
and unwise roguery. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Globe (French) says there is no cham- 
pagne of a fine quality in England. If there was, our palates, 
burnt with cayenne pepper, deadened with half-raw meat, and de- 
moralized by bitter beer, would be unable to distinguish it. We 
have heard something like this before, but we have not heard that 
the Emperor of Russia or the King of Prussia, many years ago, 
contracted with Widow Cliquot to take all her wine annually, and 
stipulated that none of it should go into the trade. Very little 
wine does go into the trade, we believe, comparatively, exclusive of 
the selfish care of their cellars exhibited by the King of Prussia or 
the Emperor of Russia. 





Mr. James GreENwoop, writing to the Star, narrates an 
interesting and instructive conversation bearing upon the trades’ 
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unions, which he had with a scissors’ grinder and his wife. We 
get more at the true condition of affairs between the unionists, the 
masters, the involuntary unionists, and the fanatic unionists, by an 
uncoloured version of the opinions about them in their own locality 
than from any amount of evidence extracted by a set Commission. 
Mr. Greenwood intimates that the women prefer their husbands’ 
security to any interference with blowing-up short of murder. 





Ar an American execution recently, an Irishwoman was hung 
for murdering her mistress in a very cruel manner. After being 
cut dowr, the sheriff pulled the cap from the face of the corpse, 
despite the protestations of the priest. This woman sold the copy- 
right of her “confession” for the benefit of the Church, but the 
recorder of the city (Newmarket, New Jersey) had previously pro- 
posed to sell this disclosure for $1,000 in gold. Four or five 
original confessions, all of a different nature, were hawked about ; 
“and the singular part of it is,” remarks the New York Times, 
“that each holds all bogus but his own.” The same paper neatly 
remarks of the demeanour of the criminal, “ Her indifference on 
the scaffold we attribute not so much to whisky as to natural 
brutality.” 





A woman at Trouville, wearing a black mask, black knicker- 
bockers, and black gloves, swims out to the verge of the horizon 
every morning, staying an hour in the water. Our authority for 
this fact is the Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LORD REDESDALE’S SECOND THOUGHTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sm,—I thought I knew Lord Redesdale, but he has dis- 
appointed me. I deemed him incapable of the better part of 
valour, but he has struck his colours. He “ desires to explain ” 
his calumny, which is much better than desiring to iterate it; 
but he does not desire to apologize, as a gentleman ought, 
though his explanation amounts to a confession that he had 
no ground whatever for an accusation which, in his opinion at 
least, most seriously impugned Mr. Bidder’s character. If 
Lord Redesdale wishes moderately to damage a railway man, 
he calls him a contractor. If he desires to inflict upon him 
capital punishment without benefit of clergy, he declares him, 
without reference to the facts, to be proprietor of a contractor’s 
line. If he does not think his victim quite worthy of this 
treatment, he denounces him as acontractor’s nominee-director. 
But he has just as much ground for any one of these assertions 
as for any other. As likely as not, he has no ground for 
either. 

_We are all of us studying Lord Redesdale just now, chiefly 
with a view to providing against future injustice. It may 
therefore be as well to take particular notice of the foundations 
upon which he bases accusations which he intends to ruin good 
men’s reputations. He is good enough, in making his wretched 
amende to Mr. Bidder, to explain that he never meant that 
Mr. Bidder was directly nominated by Mr. Brassey’s sole 
authority. In other words, Lord Redesdale is anxious it should 
be known that he is not totally ignorant of the manner in 
which railway directors are appointed. But he goes farther : 
he does not even mean by a nominee-director one who is 
appointed by a contractor’s influence. What he “explains ” 
himself to mean is not a nominee-directorship at all, but the 
vague supposition of acting to some degree under the influence, 
or in a way favourable to the interests, of a particular con- 
tractor. ; This is, according to Lord Redesdale, the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, contractor’s nominee. By whom is it 
so used? Did any of us ever hear it so employed? Not 
one of us, I verily believe. Language has its anomalies, 
and railway business its slang, but nominee-contractor in the 
sense, or rather no-sense, in which Lord Redesdale “ explains ” 
it, is a novelty with which I am utterly unacquainted. 
< To what are we indebted for this strange and lame defini- 
tion P Simply to the fact that Lord Redesdale is a very 
discreet ‘possum, and has “ come down.” Mr. Bidder instructed 
his attorney to take proceedings, and then Lord Redesdale 
suddenly remembered he was not writing under the privilege of 
Parliament, and must avail himself instead of the privilege of 
equivocation. It is an old trick of libellers to use some word 
of opprobrium that will stick, and then to rub it off before it 
is dry, and so make the mess and disfigurement worse in the 
very act of seeming to atone for it. Lord Redesdale himself 





declares that the statement he now makes is one that in the 
natare of things cannot be proved. That is why he prudently 
substitutes it for one which it would have been libellous to use 
without actual and substantial justification. But the public 
will surely be slow to believe the milder and unprovable state- 
ment of a man whose stronger calumny, supposititiously 
justifiable by evidence, but really without a tittle of fact, and 
hardly a grain of meaning in it, would have been persisted in 
till now but for a prompt threat of legal chastisement. 

What Lord Redesdale wants to do now is to combine the 
greatest amount of protection to himself with the greatest 
amount of detriment to Mr. Bidder. He will fail at both ends. 
We want something more than Lord Redesdale’s suspicions to 
justify us in accepting the imputation that when a gentleman 
is presumably doing his best for the shareholders of a line he is 
dishonestly doing the best he can, at their expense, for a 
contractor with whom he has some undefined and undefinable 
connection. 

To crown the joke, Lord Redesdale says :— 


“The fact of Mr. Bidder owing his first appointment to the Great 
Eastern Board from his having been chairman of the Norfolk Com- 
pany afforded no reason why I should have known that he could not, 
after such appointment, become Mr. Brassey’s nominee in the sense I 
have before mentioned.” 


Let us find an analogy to this. A says B is a swindler. B 
replies that the imputation is a disgraceful one against a man 
who has long been in a creditable way of business. There- 
upon A gives him some prevaricating explanations of the 
meaning of swindler—stating, perhaps, that in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term a swindler is a man who does not pay 
his bills till they are sent in. But he adds, “ Your having 
been long in respectable business was no reason why I should 
have considered it impossible for you to become a swindler.” 
Surely we have had enough of Lord Redesdale’s aspersions 
and too much of his explanations. Iam, &c., 


A Rattway Drrector. 








THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Indian topics are of such importance and so little 
attended to, and the East India Association is so well calculated, 
if properly organized, to create interest with regard to India, that 
I beg leave to address you on the subject. The Association has 
achieved such a measure of success as to have secured its esta- 
blishment, but it has likewise reached that stage when its 
difficulties have begun, and when it requires the judicious aid 
of friends. It has undertaken a great task and a difficult one, 
and the further it proceeds the more will its responsibilities and 
difficulties increase from the very nature of its organization. 

The Association has enlisted two great elements—the 
English residents in India, or Anglo-Indians, and the educated 
natives. As yet it can hardly be said to have made any 
impression on the home public. The Anglo-Indians having 
spent their lives in India and away from home associations, 
and many of them being military or civil servants of the 
Government, have not the home practice and facility of con- 
ducting the public business of associated bodies. The natives 
are equally deficient in these qualities, perhaps more so, and 
not without a jealousy of the other party, while each has 
different aims and objects. In time, these differences between 
the parties may be conciliated by the influence of home 
members, when these are able to exercise authority and 
administer it impartially. 

In the meanwhile the two parties have already come into 
collision about a trifle, and by mistake, and an interchange of 
irritation has taken place, which may before long materially 
interfere with the progress of the Association. It seems by 
the Journal of the Association that the managing committee, 
or more properly the military committee, took upon it, in the 
name of the Association, to demand an interview with the 
Indian Minister in reference to claims of military officers to 
receive compensation for sums paid by them formerly for 
buying out services in contravention of the regulations. As 
this was a subject which verfmuch interested leading members. 
— committees and association, the step was naturally 
taken. 

As, however, it was open to question whether this came 
under the objects of the Association “ for the independent and 
disinterested advocacy and promotion by all legitimate means 
of the welfare of India generally,” it naturally occurred that at 
the adjourned meeting of the Association on the 25th June, a 
leading native, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, objected to this proceeding, 
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on the ground that the committee should not represent the 
views of the Association without having elicited the opinions of 
the members. On taking this step Mr. Bonnerjee met with 
interruptions and technical oppositions of a partisan character. 
In the end the subject was lost in a rambling discussion. 

These incidents are connected with a weakness of organiza- 
tion which is manifested in other ways. The Association has 
taken the strange step of extending its operations to China, but 
that “the name remain unaltered,” and it has still in con- 
templation the extension of operations to all colonies east of 
the Cape, Mauritius and Natal being specifically named. This 
is really drifting away from the real and fundamental objects 
of the Association, “ the promotion of the interests and welfare 
of India generally,” objects of great importance, quite diffuse 
enough, and quite sufficient to employ all the energies of the 
Association. It is because the members do not sufficiently see 
their own objects that they have been led into these false steps. 
India and China are connected in the minds of the mercantile 
and Parsee members, because they have branch firms in each 
region, and trade in opium, cotton, and other produce; but 
there is no community of political interests and no parity of 
circumstances. We have nothing to do with the education, 
social circumstances, and political conditions of the Chinese, 
while these are the main points in connection with India which 
interest the Association and the public at large. 

It was precisely this want of firmness as to the purposes of 
the Association which led to the difference of opinion. The 
committee cannot take up the cases of sections of its members, 
military, civilian, or commercial; but they can only deal with 
the great questions affecting the welfare of India. The 
managing committee seem to have thought, because they made 
an application to the India Board for the extended employment 
of natives in the Civil Service of India, they could make a 
representation about the pecuniary grievances of some of their 
military members, but the conditions are altogether different. 
It is a matter of general principle affecting the welfare of India, 
whether or no natives of India shall or shall not be employed, 
more or less, in its Government; but it does not affect the 
welfare of India that the officers in question shall or shall not 
receive the indulgence of the Government to a greater or less 
proportion for the sums they have speculatively disbursed. 
This does not affect the commercial members, the native 
members, nor even the Civil Service. 

Although well intended, it was therefore imprudent, in the 
undeveloped state of the Association, for the Military Com- 
mittee to use the name and influence of the Association for 
such a purpose without consulting the members, though for 
that matter, such is the general haziness as to these subjects, 
that I should not have been surprised if the members generally, 
on the motion of native members, had approved the proposal. 

The course for the Association to follow is that of the 
Chamber of Commerce and great commercial associations, 
namely, to take regular action on all subjects in which it 
is understood the members are agreed, but wherever there 
is a difference of opinion or interest known, then to calla 
special general meeting of the members, have the matters dis- 
cussed, and be guided by the result. This is the only safe way 
sanctioned by experience, and it will be of no use to strike out 
new paths, or adopt courses, which it is supposed may or may 
not have succeeded in India. In India, from the very nature 
of circumstances, mere discretion and responsibility must be 
left with an acting committee, but this can no longer be allowed 
in London, where there is a great body of constituents avail- 
able. If, therefore, the committees of the Association take 
upon themselves to act without the full assent of their con- 
stituents they will expose themselves to constant warfare in the 
annual meetings, and to having special meetings called to 
canvas their proceedings. 

To be successful with the Government and the public of 
England and India they must be prudent. They must not 
grasp at too much; they must not proceed on any questions 
where they are divided, and they must show a united front. 
If they diverge from this course they will lose the great advan- 
tages they now possess in an organization of English and 
Indian interests, and, above all, in the support of a large body 
of native members. If they sever themselves in interests and 
feelings from the native members, the native members will 
certainly drop off, and form a separate association, to the 
great detriment of themselves and of Indian interests. 

Connected with this is another administrative detail. Pub- 
licity is the great engine of an association like this; but the 
committee has not adopted the most judicious course to assure 
this. They publish a journal, it is true; but, contrary to the 
practice of all societies, they call upon their members to pay 
for the journal. Their subscription is one guinea a year, and 





they require an extra and separate subscription of five shillings 
for the publications. The consequence of working against the 
stream is certain. There are many persons who will give a 
guinea forthe public purposes of the Association; but they will not 
take the journal, nor see it, which isa great injury to the Asso- 
ciation. The publication of the journal in parts, at irregular inter- 
vals, will effectually cramp the sale of the journal and impede its 
utility. It will fall half dead and flat upon the subscribers; 
but, above all, it will render correspondence and discussion 
impossible, and these are vital necessities to a propagandist 
society. They must publish their journal periodically; quar- 
terly at first, if they are limited in funds; as soon as they can, 
in a smaller size, monthly; and as soon as they can, like the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, weekly, when they can receive 
correspondence, get advertisements, and draw subscriptions 
from the general public. 

In the meanwhile, they must be a little more careful in 
having papers submitted to a committee before being read, and 
to a publication committee before being published. In this 
first part there is a paper of great importance on “ England’s 
Duties to India,” by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, to which you have 
already referred. In this paper there is the astounding state- 
ment that England is indebted to India in the sum of 
1,600 millions sterling. This statement was made before’a 
meeting, including Lord Lyveden, Lord William Hay, Sir 
H. Rawlinson, General Jacob, Sir H. Ricketts, Colonel 
Kennedy, and many practical men. It was not only uncon- 
tradicted, but the committee have printed it, and now, sanc- 
tioned by them, it has been propagated, as an uncontroverted 
fact, in the journals of India, a result of a most mischievous 
character. 

It would be thought if these administrators of India were 
familiar with anything it would be with the case of their own 
administration, and the common native argument that the 
English have drained India of its treasure and reduced it to 
misery. It was Mr. Naoroji’s object to make out a case as 
strong as he could, and, perhaps from want of practise, he 
treated the matter in the curious way we have it presented to 
us. After calculating that between 1787 and 1829 sixty 
millions were remitted home for military and other charges in 
forty-two years, he then calculates this at 5 per cent. for 
eighty years, and makes an addition of £800,000,000, or as 
much as the national debt of England, for interest. As if this 
was not enough, Mr. Naoroji puts down £10,000,000 as received 
by the English from the time of Queen Elizabeth or Charles IL., 
and out of the £10,000,000 makes £300,000,000 for interest in 
the last two or three hundred years. The committee allow him 
to print tables in detail making up a total of £1,647,983,000. 
If such be the debt of England to India, what must be the 
debt of the Moghul emperors, or of Alexander the Great ? 

The Association has ample scope for exertion. Besides 
the question of admission of natives to the civil service, there 
is the far wider one, affecting the general population, of muni- 
cipalinstitutions. There are railways, roads, canals, irrigation, 
harbours, telegraph service, postal service, assimilation of 
weights, measures, and currency to England; reclamation of 
wastes, English hill colonization, land tenures, forests, mines, 
metallurgy, cotton, tea, cinchona, the utilization of waste pro- 
ducts, the labour question, famines, the hill tribes, the overland 
trade with China, Thibet, and Central Asia; that essential 
measure for moral development, the increase of the English 
element in India, education, female education, infanticide, the 
gang system, the police, extension of local government, sanitary 
conditions of great towns, the extension of the English language, 
the promotion of vernacular literature, the suppression of alpha- 
bets and scripts maintained in the courts for the embarrassment 
of business, the application of the Roman type to local dialects 
—in fact all those measures by which the advancement of India 
generally can be promoted. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An Aneoto-InpIAN. 
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SAVAGES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sr,— However gratifying it may be to a man to know that his 
ancestors were connected with the Conqueror and Battle 
Abbey, a different sentiment is aroused when we come to reflect 
philosophically upon our origin, or when we read a paper on 
the subject, composed for delivery before a meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. There is a certain 
picturesque, as well as religious satisfaction, in going back to 
Adam and Eve; but the savants seldom select that Scriptural 
ground for investigation, and prefer to hunt for our common 
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progenitors and relatives in much less flattering quarters. That 
our forefathers wore tails; that they were descended from 
gorillas; and that it was not impossible that the oldest 
inhabitant of a Stone age could remember an ape who was 
directly connected with the family, are theories that have been 
several times broached and debated. Sir John Lubbock, 
recently, went over part of the odd speculations which have 
arisen on this subject, and whoever reads his lecture will 
find that he has no reason to be proud of the race considered 
from an F.R.S. poiut of view. This, of course, was not Sir 
John’s fault. He describes us as we are found in the rough. 
He tells us that there are creatures with the same faculties 
that we have, ard of the same proportions, who are positively 
dumb through sheer ignorance, and who are obliged to form a 
kind of language from the numbers of their fingers and toes, 
representing everything by figures, like the people who formerly 
corresponded in cipher in the second column of the Times. 
We hear nothing of the noble savage. Your philosopher would 
no more catch a Hiawatha for a disquisition than a surgeon 
would choose a healthy subject for a lecture. And, indeed, 
Hiawatha does not bear investigation, since rum and the 
trappers have introduced some of the blessings of civilization 
into the prairies and the forests. The man of science prefers 
to dissect a negro with no forehead and no religion and no 
manners, to speak of—a negro who is capable of ecstasies at 
the sight of a white beaver hat, and who eats his friends or 
his enemies on carnival days. The manner in which a professor 
will warm, expand, and perorate over an object of this kind, pos- 
sesses a kind of grim humour for the consideration of the satirist 
which my respect for professors prevents me from indicating. 
When questions of morality and social habits are opened up, the 
discussion becomes still more interesting. Sir John Lubbock tells 
us, for instance, that “a savage’s wives are essentially a part of 
his property as much as his dog or his slave.” When a savage dies 
his next-of-kin, if a male, comes in for his widows, together with 
his gun, his looking-glass, and perhaps his Sussex militia coat 
for festivals, bought from a trader in exchange for gold-dust and 
ivory. Divorces in the Andaman islands are as easily procurable 
as in Prussia. “ Civilized nations,” says Sir John, “ long retain 
traces of their ancient barbarism. As the valves in the veins 
indicate the direction of the circulation, so can we trace the 
gradual process of respect for women, which is one of the 
noblest features of our modern civilization.” This is one of 
those fine truths which we are bound not only to believe but 
to insist upon on every public occasion. At the same time, a 
gentleman from the South Pacific, if introduced to Cremorne 
Gardens, or one of our numerous casinos, or brought to see 
the Haymarket at night, might be inclined to think that we 
had institutions of a peculiar nature, which did not contrast so 
beneficially with the customs of his country. Are wives ever 
kicked to death amongst the Andamans? This year we have 
had four or five murders which would not discredit Thugs, If 
@ professor wants to find an expression of face to which that 
of most animals is intelligent and amiable, he need only seek 
for it outside and inside the doors of a tavern in a low 
neighbourhood of London. A personage in Paddington-green 
makes a comfortable living out of supplying details for enabling 
wives and husbands to procure other husbands and other wives. 
Upper-class women imitate women who are the peculiar product 
of civilization. We have to flog some of our criminals and to 
hang others. Mormons are a modern institution. A savage 
could scarce be as bad a man as Broadhead in an ethical 
sense. Do the females of the Andamans murder their infants 
in the proportion in which children are made away with here, 
according to the calculations of Dr. Lankester? Before we 
exalt ourselves into a serene and philosophic belief in our 
superiority in all respects over savages, a few reflections of this 
nature might be profitably suggested. I should very much 
like to learn the opinion of an untutored Zulu on the report of 
@ Ritualistic Commission. 
on our private and public virtues, but we have had splendid 
opportunities, historical, religious, and otherwise, to form 
influences of a character different from those which outwardly 





Of course, we can pride ourselves | . : : 
, ] ©S | common, and it ought to be a universal rule, to mention the 


degrade the poor wretch who is held up for show at social | 


science junketings. 


I have no great sympathy with the | 


negro, I doubt whether a course of tracts would ever do him | 


much good, although I must admire the spirit and enterprise 
of the people who establish a great number of secretaries and 


missionaries for the purpose of converting him into a hypocrite; | 
but it may be that he is sometimes unfairly dealt with wherever | 


tea and science are found associating. Neither have I much 
faith in the scientific value resulting from the labours of a 
meeting which applauds Mr. Crawfurd when he alludes to Sir 
John Lubbock as laying Archbishop Whately on his back like 
an overturned turtle. 


It is impossible not to reflect with what - 


ease and finish a man like the keen old Archbishop would 
dismantle the rickety theories of mediocre men, or amateurs, 
even if the Archbishop was wrong, for his reasoning never 
seemed to be wrong. Professor Busk follows Mr. Crawfurd, 
and informs us that the “ negro was a stationary creature; 
he never invented an alphabet, built a ship, or domesti- 
cated a single animal, and he was as great a savage 
now as he was in the first dawn of history.” How does 
Professor Busk know what the negro was at the period 
which he so lucidly describes as the “first dawn of 
history” ? This phrase is representative of the loose talking 
and prating which goes on as a rule at those discussions. With 
the exception perhaps of the pitce de résistance which has been 
elaborately prepared for the occasion, the remainder of the 
intellectual feast is execrable. Those gentlemen who are 
afflicted with a passion for hearing themselves talk, talk with- 
out knowing anything whatever of the subject for the simple 
purpose of seeing themselves reported in the daily papers. I 
do not envy their sensations when they read their own remarks 
afterwards, providing that they possess self-respect, or respect 
for their relatives. It is not savages alone who palaver. There 
is often as much nonsense spoken in the name of Science as 
was ever jabbered in an African assembly. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
St. Leonard’s, September. X. 


[Oar correspondent adopts a rather peculiar tone in reference 
to one of the most important discussions of the Association, 
and we publish his letter not because it throws a light upon 
the scientific view of the question, but on account of the direct 
manner in which he calls attention to a social aspect of it which 
touches us at home.—Eb. L. R.] 








METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Siz,—In reference to my letter, which you were good enough 
to insert in your last impression, will you allow me to remark 
that you have inadvertently altered the words “various 
stations ” to “ terminal stations.” My meaning was that the 
compressed air should be taken in at each statiun at which the 
train stops. There need not be a reservoir for the air, or a 
steam-engine at each station; but a main pipe for conveying 
the air might run along the track, with a supply branch-pipe 
at each station. While the train is setting down and taking 
up passengers, a connection might be made with the branch 
air-pipe, which would instantly restore the partly-exhausted air- 
vessels of the train to fall working pressure. 

If the supply were taken in only at the terminal stations 
(and these might be many miles apart), I fear my proposed 
plan could not be successful; but with short distances and 
frequent supplies, I see no practical objection that could not 
easily be overcome. Yours obediently, 


Bayswater, Sept. 17. W. H. Porrer. 








*“ MARS DURING THE LATE OPPOSITION,” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—In the last number of the Lonpon Review a criticism 
appears on a paper I have recently contributed to the Jntel- 
lectual Observer on the planet Mars. 

Your critic takes exception to my having stated in my article 
the kind of telescope I used, on the ground that it lays me 
open to a charge of writing the article merely for the purpose 
of “ advertising my wares.” 

In deprecation of this remark, I beg to say that it is very 


instrument with which observations have been made, because 
it is impossible to make useful comparisons between different 
sets of observations without knowing the size and description 
of the telescope used and the magnifying power that had been 
employed. 

By inserting this brief explanation in your journal you will 
greatly oblige 

Your old subscriber and very obedient servant, 


Upper Holloway, Sept. 17. Joun Brownie. 

(If Mr. Browning will re-read our notice of his paper we 
think he will see that he has entirely misunderstood our 
allusion in it to the mention he makes of his newly-contrived 
“ silvered-glass ” specula.— ip. L, R.] 
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FINE ARTS. 


—_—_—_ 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. Fecurer has re-opened the Lyceum Theatre for a season of 
about three months, the house passing into the hands of Mr. E. T. 
Smith at Christmas, and has revived Lord Lytton’s celebrated 

lay of the “ Lady of Lyons,” in which he impersonates Claude 

felnotte, and Miss Carlotta Leclercq, Pauline. Mr. Fechter’s 
revival of this play is distinguished by all that carefulness of detail 
—that determination to avoid conventional “ business” —which we 
have often before had to notice favourably in his stage manage- 
ment, and his reading of the character is in perfect keeping with 
his stage arrangements. He has taken Claude Melnotte off the 


stilts on which he has been generally mounted for the last thirty | 


years, since Mr, Macready first represented the character at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and has made him an impulsive human being 
instead of a model of deportment. In one or two points, notably 
in the finish of the last scene, where he tears up the marriage docu- 
ments, Mr. Fechter exhibits less passionate force than Mr. Macready 
and his imitators usually exhibited, but in most of the other melo- 
dramatic passages of the play his force is equal to the situations. 
No realistic skill on the part of the actor can make the George 
Robins style of poetry in the noted soliloquies endurable to people 
who know claptrap when they hear it, and the workings of Claude’s 





character and the onward march of the story are only impeded by | 


these artificial passages. Mr. Fechter has altered the play in the 
first act by cutting out the first scene which introduces Pauline to 
the audience, and serves to explain her character and pride, on 
which the whole play is based. The play in the Lyceum version 
begins with the second scene, and Beauseant merely relates his 
rejection by Pauline to his friend Glavis, instead of going through 
a proposal end rejection as in the original drama. Another 
alteration, even more of an improvement, has been made at the 
close of the first act. Beauseant is brought in contact with 
Claude and tempts him in person, instead of through the 
medium of a letter. Claude, by this arrangement, loses a cer- 
tain number of lines, which Beauseant gets, but the part is not 
weakened thereby, and the first act is made more sharp and dramatic. 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq’s Pauline, in admirable keeping with Mr. 
Fechter’s Claude, is handsome, natural, pleasant, and free from 
all staginess. Her elocution is ladylike, with sufficient colour and 
power to raise it above the common-place level of everyday life, 
and her demeanour in many situations, especially in the last scene, 
is striking and original. The other characters— Beauseant, General 


| 
| 


Damas, Madame Deschappelles, and the Widow Melnotte—repre- | 


sented by Mr. Jordan, Mr. Addison, Mrs. H. Marston, and Miss 
Elsworthy, do nothing to disturb the general tone of the picture, 
and it is not too much to say that Lord Lytton’s popular but 
very stagey play, has never been put on the stage with less staginess. 
The scenery is elegant, and partly new, the painter being Mr. T. 
Grieve, and it is only in the dresses that we fancy we trace a few 
anachronisms, The revival was a genuine success, and for no one 
more than the new Pauline, Miss Leclercq. Mr. Fechter’s ability 


to play Claude Melnotte well from his point of view was never | 


eaeeeent but many doubts had been expressed about Miss 
eclercq’s Pauline. These doubts are now dissipated, and a clever 
and agreeable actress has won a foremost position in her profession. 

If Dante had had an opportunity of seeing the gallery of the 
Surrey or Victoria Theatre on the first night of a new piece, he 
would certainly have added another chapter to his “ Inferno.” 
Nothing can more clearly and incontestably prove the deathless 
interest taken in the drama by the commonest people, than the 
way in which such audiences endure the most intense heat and the 
closest packing at such theatres. No physical discomfort that the 
most exacting or least thoughtful managers can put them to is suf- 
ficient to destroy that eager, breathless attention, which they pay 
to a complicated story, a favourite actor, a sensational incident, or 
a piece of spectacular display. Such audiences seem to us to be 
far more worthy of being written for by the best authors than the 


more intelligent and less enthusiastic frequenters of the central | 
houses. Mr. Watts Phillips appealed to an audience of this earnest | 


character at the Surrey Theatre on Saturday night last—an 
audience who hung over the gallery rails, apparently at the risk of 
their lives—by the production of a three-act drama called 
“ Nobody’s Child.” The dialogue of this piece is polished and 
artificial, filled with those laboured cynical remarks which are 
more characteristic of comedy than drama, and very plentiful in 


Child,” and his sweetheart, 2 young woman who is always rescuing 
him from destruction, she is relieved from her persecutor, and is 
secured in the possession of her patrimony. The story and the 
characters are stagey, but the piece has two or three sensational 
situations, and is constructed asa vehicle for broad and effective 
scenery. There is a want of female interest in the drama, but to 
balance this defect the low comedy is not obtrusive. Mr. Creswick, 
one of the managers of the theatre, represents the outcast, a 
character that is almost hero and heroine combined, and he plays it 
with a due regard for stage seasoning. Mr. Vollaire, who repre- 
sents the postmaster, is a most energetic old villain in black gaiters, 
but he tempers his villany with a little genuine comedy. Mr. 
Holston plays a very small part of a drunken sailor with most 
commendable spirit, and Miss Pauncefort represents a village girl 
with as much care as she bestows on more strongly drawn and 
lightly coloured characters. Mr. William Callcott’s effective 
scenery is a great embellishment to the drama, and the managers 
have not neglected to introduce a number of those realistic acces- 
sories which adorned the “ Streets of London” and “ Flying Scud.” 
If one manager succeeds with pasteboard figures and real horses, 
another manager is sure to copy him, and the second ma 
probably thinks that he has added to his chance of success 
bringing a live pig on the stage in addition to his predecessor's 
attractions, Messrs. Shepherd & Creswick have done all this, and 
in all probability will be well repaid for their enterprising spirit. 
To say more than this would be to leave dramatic reporting, and to 
invade the province of prophecy. 

The Adelphi Theatre is being thoroughly cleaned, and many 
changes are being made in the company and the organization of 
the house. Miss Herbert has been engaged as the “leading lady.” 

Mr. Mapleson’s visit to Paris has resulted in the purchase of 
the scenery, dresses, and properties of the celebrated dramatic 
spectacle of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, called “The Biche au 
Bois,” which will be produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre next 
Christmas. Rumour also credits Mr. Mapleson with the design of 
importing M. Offenbach, with all his successful operettas, and 
installing him in some theatre which will bear his name. Why 
not the St. James’s ? 

The Queen’s Theatre (late St. Martin’s Hall) is in a very forward 
state, nearly all the heavy work being done, and a week or two will 
see it in the hands of the decorators. In size it will be quite as 
large as the Adelphi. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have kept the Strand Theatre open 
for another week with their entertainment, and have produced a 
little one-act Anglo-French comedietta, called “The Old Folks,” in 
which they have appeared in conjunction with Miss Louisa Moore. 

Miss Sedgwick will return to the Haymarket for a short engage- 
ment before the re-appearance of Mr. Sothern as Lord Dundreary. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


Ar the meeting of the French Academy, on Monday last (16th), 
M. Chacornac gave an account of his observations made upon the 
lunar eclipse which took place on the night of the 13th, and which 
was plainly visible here, owing to the clearness of the sky. 


.M. Chacornac examined with his spectroscope the light proceeding 


from the lunar disk. His object in doing so was to discover 
whether the spectrum contained telluric absorption bands. He 
expected to find these, owing to the light having traversed the 
terrestrial atmosphere, but he was disappointed ; no such bands 
were perceived. 

An important paper on the electromotive force which results 
from the polarization of electrodes has been published by M. 
Gaugain. The author shows, by various experiments, that this 
force is not constant, but varies with the intensity of the current 
which produces the decomposition of the water, and also with the 
time during which the current is in action, 

The Pascal-Newton controversy is continued at Paris. M. Chasles 
contends that the supposed illustration of particles floating on a 


| cup of coffee is no argument against the authenticity of the docu- 


ments ; for he says, “ On turning to the Dictionnaire du Bouillet, I 
find that coffee was introduced into Venice in 1615, and will any 
one believe that it took fifty years in reaching Paris?” The ques- 


| tion is not yet settled, and one of the strongest arguments against 


all Mr. Phillips’s dramas. The scene is laid in a Cornish village, and | 


the two chief characters are a village postmaster and a village 
outcast, but, in defiance of all probability, these two men are con- 
stantly uttering sentiments that are clothed in the most superfine 
language. The postmaster is the villain of the piece, and his 
thoughts are nearly all of a sour, satirical turn, while the outcast, 
being the very incarnation of goodness, is a student of nature and 
a talking poet. He discourses eloquently on the habits of sea- 
birds, on natural phenomena, thunder-storms, and the rock forma- 
tions, and sometimes he reminds us of a village Caliban, at other 
times of a Claude Melnotte in very ragged trousers. The plot 
turns upon property devised and mortgaged ; the will, enclosed in 
a tin box, goes through more adventures than some of the 
characters, and the mortgagee is less anxious to be paid off than to 
secure the property. There isa young lady, extremely uninteresting, 
who is threatened with the loss of her forefathers’ estates, is 
insulted by a lover whom she detests, and is not much courted by 
a lover whom she likes, but, thanks to the outcast, “ Nobody’s 





M. Chasles’s view is his refusal to make known the source from 
which he obtained the quasi-letter of Pascal. 

M. Grandidier has presented to the Academy an egg of the 
remarkable extinct bird, the Hpiornis, of Madagascar. Having 
lately returned from the island, he states that the eggs of Epiornis 
are found on a plain at one side of the island, and at a height of 
several métres above the sea-level. Strange that though numerous 
eggs have been discovered, the bones of this creature are rarely 
found. From what M. Grandidier has learnt from the natives 
there seems little doubt that the Epiornis is extinct. We mention 
this because some naturalists fancy that the bird may still exist in 
remote parts of Madagascar. 

One of the finest memoirs which have been published in the 
comparative anatomy world for some time is that which M. Alix 
has read before the Société Philomathique of Paris, on the anatomy 
of the Pteropus Edwardsii. The subject of the memoir isa 
closely allied to the curious edible bat of Java, of which a fine 
specimen is exhibited in the monkey-house of our Zoological 
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Gardens. Pteropus Edwardsii differs from P. edulis in being 
smaller and more slender in build, and in certain peculiarities 
of the hairs. Its anatomy has been thoroughly worked out 
by M. Alix. 

It is stated in “ Liebig’s Annals” that Herr Hoppe-Seyler has 
found the metal Indium in two different specimens of Wolfram, one 
of which came from Zinnwald, the locality of the other being un- 
known. To detect its presence the mineral may be dissolved in 
chlorhydric, or nitric acid, and other metals can be separated in 
the usual manner. 

M. Rayer, Physician in Ordinary to the Emperor of the 
French, has died suddenly. Since 1862 he held the Professor- 
ship of Comparative Medicine, though, singularly enough, he 
never discharged the duties of his office. He was known abroad 
as the champion of English Medical Science and the firm opponent 
of Velpeau, whom he has just followed. 

A paper having appeared in the last number of the Micro- 
scopical Journal which to a certain extent evidenced an exception 
to Professor Gulliver's views on the subject of blood-corpuscles, 
the Professor has written an article, which will appear in the forth- 
coming number (November) of the Journal of Anatomy. Having 
been favoured with a copy of the paper, we can state that the 
author has brought forward ample evidence to prove the correct- 
ness of his opinions. There can, we think, be little doubt that his 
classification of animals, based on the form and structure of the 
blood-globules, still holds true. Professor Gulliver divides all 
vertebrate animals into two great groups—first, those whose blood- 
corpuscles present a well-defined nucleus, Pyrenemata, a section 
including the birds, reptiles, and fishes ; and second, those in which 
no real nucleus exists in the blood discs, to this section he gives 
the name of Apyrenemata ; it embraces only one order, that of 
Mammalia. Professor Gulliver says that the form of the blood- 


corpuscles in some mammals is so remarkable that by them | 
alone the species may be distinguished. This is especially true of | 


the great ant-eater, Myrmecophaga jubata. 

Mr. James Croll continues his remarkable series of researches on 
the astronomical conditions which have influenced the temperature 
of the globe during geological epochs. His last paper, on “ The 
Change in the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, its Influence on the 
Climate of the Polar Regions and Level of the Sea,” has been 
reprinted for private circulation from the Transactions of the 
Geological Society of Glasgow, and deserves the serious attention 
of geological philosophers. When Adhémar a few years since 
published his somewhat startling work, his views were pooh-poohed 
as visionary. Somewhat modified and better supported, these views, 
in the hands of Mr. Croll, have grown into an hypothesis, or rather 
a theory, which is likely to considerably alter certain geological 
speculations. 

Two new companions (comes) of Vega have been discovered by 
Mr. Buckingham, of Walworth-common. Mr. Buckingham first 
ony age the new stars with his 20-inch refracting telescope, but 

e has since verified the discovery with his 9-inch equatorial 
instrument. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornine. 

Ture is no alteration to note in the position of monetary affairs 
at home. The bullion at the Bank continues to accumulate rapidly, 
and the last advices from Australia bring intelligence of an unusu- 
ally large amount of gold having been shipped for this country since 
the preceding mail. The rate of discount remains unchanged. The 
Bank directors still maintain their minimum at 2 per cent., but in 
the open market good bills can be readily negotiated at 14, or even 
1§ per cent. This circumstance is the more remarkable considering 
that a large amount of Australian paper fell due in the course of the 
week and that, owing to the usual revenue payments, the demand 
for accommodation almost invariably increases up to the close of 
the quarter. The plethora of money is nevertheless so great that 
these extra requirements exercise no appreciable effect. Every- 
where there is an over-abundance of means, and an active com- 
petition among discounters for first-class paper. Loans, instead of 
being sought, are, on the other hand, freely offered. As we have 
already had occasion to point out, this revulsion in the popular 
feeling is only the legitimate consequence of the reaction from the 
universal distrust caused by the great crisis of a year and a half 
ago. At that time, for example, it was almost impossible for the 
banks to realize their Government securities, except upon the most 
onerous terms. Consols, as in 1847 and 1857, were for a short but 
critical period unsaleable for money. To obtain loans on this—the 
first security in the world—was utterly impracticable from private 
capitalists, and even at the Bank of England, notwithstanding the 
high profit of 10 per cent., these transactions were discouraged as 
much as possible. At the present moment, the difficulty is to place 
advances on almost nominal terms. The supply of money on offer 
at the Stock Exchange is enormous, and the rate for loans about 
1 per cent., with hardly any takers. Trade continues to show no 
sign of revival, and it appears probable that the inactive spring 











and summer of the current year will be followed by an equally 
inactive autumn and winter. 

Turning to the Continent, the financial position there is even 
less satisfactory than in England. In France especially the Crédit 
Mobilier have at length been obliged to make public avowal of 
their difficulties. The news had not been unexpected. As far 
back as May and June, 1866, it was feared that the pressure of the 
times would bring considerable embarrassment upon this great com- 
pany. In some instances, indeed, it is said that cautious merchants 
warned their correspondents abroad to take as little Crédit Mo- 
bilier paper as possible. ‘Their misgivings have, to a certain 
extent, proved correct. By a series of imprudent speculations, 
and by locking up their funds in, at least temporarily, unavail- 
able securities, the directors have at last been obliged to apply 
for assistance to the Bank of France. This circumstance is 
of the greater significance when it is considered in what relative 
positions the Bank of France and the Crédit Mobilier have always 
stood towards each other. The two institutions have almost inva- 
riably been antagonistic. The former represented the Conserva- 
tive, the latter the Progressive, school of finance. Unfortunately, 
the Crédit Mobilier have pushed their principles too far. The 
directors seem to have counted upon an uninterrupted succession 
of prosperous times, and to have made scarcely any provision for 
adverse contingencies. Hence, when the critical moment occurred, 
they suddenly found themselves unprepared to meet the exigency. 
There is scarcely any doubt that the application to the Bank of 
France was not made without much hesitation and reluctance. Few 
persons, especially those who may be said to have initiated a new 
and, in their idea, improved scheme of financial and commercial 
enterprise will take measures which 4 priori show their views to be 
partly, if not completely, wrong. Again, also, only a few months 
ago, an inquiry into the monetary system of France in general, and 
of the management of the Bank in particular, was instituted by 
the Government. The evidence of the MM. Pereire, the leading 
directors of the Crédit Mobilier, was the most important given, 
and especially adverse to the Bank of France. The managers of 
the latter institution have their revenge. The logic of facts has 


| so far pronounced in their favour. The very persons who were 


the chief opponents to the Bank of France are now constrained 
to apply there for help. The assistance has been granted sparingly 
and ungraciously, and, according to the latest accounts, with the 
condition that the Crédit Mobilier shall be liquidated forthwith. 
In one point of view this question is of considerable importance. 
It is impossible to deny that the Crédit Mobilier has taken the 
lead in carrying out the many industrial undertakings which have 
been accomplished, not only in France, but in Spain, Italy, 
Belgium, and even in some parts of Germany, during the last 
twenty years. The task is not easy to awaken in continental 
Europe a real spirit of enterprise. It is true that the 
movement was begun, but it was only in its infancy, 
and there was always a fear of its being suddenly and 
unexpectedly checked. Thirty or forty years ago a French 
or German peasant hoarded up his small savings, and could 
not by any argument be induced to employ them in a repro- 
ductive manner. Hence, most of the great Continental railways 
were in the first instance constructed by English shareholders. 
Success, however, is sure to work its way. Ata later period the 
immense stores of hidden capital, especially in France, were let 
loose, the great trunk lines passed by degrees into the hands of 
native proprietors, and all new projects have since been carried out 
by them alone. The Crédit Mobilier have taken a leading part in 
effecting this transformation from apathy to confidence. Much as 
we are disposed to blame the management of the Company, it has 
done good work in its time, and many would be sorry to see an 
association, which has been a power in its day, disappear 
altogether. 

The present period is one of great anomalies, not merely 
political, but mercantile and financial. A low rate of money—so 
low that one wonders why discounts should be granted at all— 
fails to stimulate trade, and the deposits at the joint-stock banks 
are increasing in lieu of diminishing, though the interest allowed 
is only 1 per cent. against 6 or 7 some twelve months ago, Again, 
the influx of gold from abroad appears to augment precisely as our 
rates of discount decline ; a circumstance which must be rather 
puzzling to political economists. One thing, however, is very 
certain—that, sooner or later, the immense amount of unemployed 
capital must be used in some way or other. Perhaps it may be in 
legitimate enterprise, perhaps in mere speculation. We heartily 
hope that the former will prove the right conjecture, although, 
judging from past experience, it cannot be disguised that a plethora 
of money generally causes first an inordinate confidence often 


abused, and as its corollary, subsequent disaster. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


MURRAY’S SCOTLAND.* 


Ir was but the other day that we welcomed Murray’s handbook 
for three English counties, and we now gladly extend the same 
greeting to the companion volume for the whole of Scotland. As 
we at the time pointed out, much of the labour in compiling a 
handbook for an English county is dispensed with by the existence 
of so many excellent county histories, to say nothing of the pro- 
ductions of the various local, archeological, and natural-history 
societies. But in the case of Scotland itis very different. Scotland 
possesses no such county histories as England. The only topo- 
graphical histories, which at a moment’s notice we can call to mind, 
are “ Chalmers’ Caledonia,” ‘ Carlisle’s Topographical Dictionary of 
Scotland,” “Chambers’s Pictures of Scotland,” the “ Statistical 
Account of Scotland,” and “ Pennant’s Tour in Scotland.” ‘“ Chal- 
mers’ Caledonia” only reached the third volume. The value of 
“Carlisle’s Topographical Dictionary” may be tested by the fact 
that the author devotes just seven lines to his account of the 
Carse of Gowrie, and describes Loch Leven in the following 
terms :— 


** Loch Leven, in the shires of Kinross and Fife. This is a very 
fine piece of water, and though inferior in magnitude and grandeur to 
Loch Lomond, is by no means destitute of beauties of the more soft 
and gentle kind. It is about four miles in length, and nearly of the 
same breadth, and its circumference is about twelve miles. It contains 





four islands, on one of which are the ruins of a castle, formerly | 
belonging to the Douglasses of Loch Leven, and which is generally | 


called the Castle of Loch Leven.” 


Now this is not a description, but an invoice. And itis an invoice, 
too, with the principal article left out— Mary, Queen of Scots, who 
was confined in the castle. Of the remaining works, the “ Statis- 
tical Account” is the fullest and most useful, though we incline to 
a leaning to good old gossiping Pennant, with his curious plates, 
and his long discourses upon birds and natural history in general. 
There are of course other works besides these, and the author of 
“ Murray” has availed himself of them, especially when he dis- 
cusses the antiquities. But, as a rule, he is working on maiden 
ground. Much, therefore, might be forgiven him, if there was any 
occasion, in the way of omissions. His work, like that of all the 
other volumes of the series, is thoroughly business-like. He is, as 
far as we have had the opportunity of judging, very impartial in 
his recommendations of inns and hotels. His motto here has been 
that prefixed to “ Pennant’s Tour,” “Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo dis- 
crimine agetur.” Practical good sense distinguishes all his advice. 
He does not think it superfluous to warn English or American 
travellers about the Scotch Sabbath. Although heis well up in his 
Burns, and Walter Scott, and Thomas the Rhymer, he never gives 
way to fine writing. He exhibits in this, considering his opportu- 
nities, a most laudable stoicism. And description, like poetry, 
unless it is really good of its kind, like Ruskin’s and George Eliot's, 
is best avoided. It is not every one to whom the power of de- 
scriptive writing is given. But everybody, if they will only take the 
pains, can be accurate. And accuracy is the characteristic of the 
work before us. Where the author’s own knowledge is limited, he 
quotes from the best authority whom he knows ; in architecture 
from Billings, and in geology from Geikie and Murchison. Once 
or twice he exhibits a turn for satire, which we trust may not be 
without effect in the proper quarter. Thus, at page 94, when 
speaking of the palace at Hamilton, he writes :— 


“The collection of pictures and costly works of art is one of the 
finest in Scotland. The most celebrated picture is that of “‘ Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den,” one of the very few known to have been executed 
entirely by Rubens himself. But it is no use giving any catalogue of 
objects which are not to be seen but under the most exceptional 
circumstances.” 


We may notice that Pennant gives a list of the pictures which 
were there in 1770, especially specifying this Rubens and a Paul 
Veronese. Weare glad, however, to find from Murray, that the 
white wild cattle, with long manes like the famous Chillingham 
herd, also mentioned by Pennant, are still to be seen. The great 
fault we have to find with the present volume is the same as that 
which we found with its companion volume on Worcestershire—an 
insufficient notice of the natural history of the various districts. 
It is his natural history which gives such a charm to Pennant. 
We can, indeed, never hope again to see such sights as he saw, or 
to read again such a description as he gives of the neighbourhood 
of Invercauld :— 


“‘ The tops of the hills swarmed with grouse and ptarmigan. Green 
plovers, whimbrels, and snowflakes breed here. The last assemble in 
great flocks during winter, and collect so closely in their eddying 
flight as to give the sportsman opportunity of killing numbers at a 
shot. Eagles, falcons, and goshawks breed here. The falcons 
in rocks, but the goshawks in trees. The last pursues its prey on 
end, and dashes through everything in pursuit; but, if it misses its 
quarry, desists from following it after two or three hundred yards 
flight. These birdsare proscribed ; halfa crown is given for an eagle, 
and a shilling for a hawk or hooded crow.” (Vol. i. p. 131.) 


The work of extermination has been nearly accomplished. The 
golden-eagle now, perhaps, breeds only in the wildest parts of 
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Sutherlandshire. Still we think some mention might have been 
made in Murray of some of the rarer birds, especially when Scot- 
land possesses such an authority as MacGillivray. We were sur- 
prised, too, on turning to Taymouth Castle, the late Marquis of 
Breadalbane’s magnificent seat, not to find any notice even of the 
capercali (T'etrao urogallus), which was reintroduced there about 
thirty years ago, and which forms one of the chief glories of the 
Taymouth woods. But if many of the birds since Pennant’s time 
have been exterminated, the plants have not. We look, however, 
in vain in Murray for any mention of the botany of the various 
districts. And there is no excuse for this omission, as most of the 
rarer plants in certain of the counties, as in Perthshire, are given 
in the “Statistical Account of Scotland.” 

But if there is a lack of good topographical books upon Scotland, 
there is no lack of objects of interest. As we pointed out when 
reviewing the handbook for Gloucestershire, it is impossible for one 
writer to know every object of interest. And this is especially the 
case with any one dealing with Scotland, and especially with Scot- 
land since the introduction of railways. Thus, to take a special 
instance, though the editor mentions the beatiful pass of Glen 
Farg—perhaps the most beautiful glen in Perthshire—he does not 
say a word about Balmanno Castle, which is close by. As the 
writer in the “‘ Statistical Account of Scotland” rightly observes, 
it is a very fine specimen, in perfect preservation, of the old Scottish 
castle and mansion-house. No one who visits Glen Farg should 
fail to see it. Its situation at the foot of the Ochills is remarkabl 
beautiful. It contributes, too, by the tale of Greensleeves, whi 
is too long to repeat in our columns, to the folk-lore of the Carse of 
Gowrie. Close by, too, is Dron waterfall, where the water-ousels 
(Cinclus aquaticus) used to breed in great numbers, placing their 
nests between the waterfall and the rock, so as to be almost inac- 
cessible. The old churchyard at Ecclesiamagirdle and a huge 
rocking-stone give further interest toa most picturesque and out-of- 
the-way locality, which has become still less known since the railway 
has diverted most of the traffic from the old high road. Nor does 
the writer do justice to the folk-lore of the Carse of Gowrie. We 


_ miss the story of the diamond on Kinnoul rock, and the devil’s 


porridge-pot at Friarton Hole. But all these, and many others, 
and the popular jingle of the Carse,— 


** Grace and Peace came by Collace, 
And by the doors o’ Dron, 

Bat the cup and stoup in Abernyte 
Make mony a merrie man. 


“The muckle pot o’ Abernyte, 
The jordan o’ Inchsture, O; 
The bonnie bells o’ Forgan, 
And Rossie riggs sae clear, 0.” 


may all be found in the second volume of “ Chambers’s Pictures of 
Scotland.” The great difficulty with an editor of a handbook is to 
make a proper selection. The editor, on the whole, has acted with 
great discretion. We cannot discover, except in some out-of- 
the-way places, such as Balmanno Castle, any omissions. The 
various trades in different towns are noted. The heights of the 
mountains are tabulated. The writer is never above his work. He 
never forgets, as was said of Wordsworth, that people have stomachs. 
He very properly dilates on the sufferings of Queen Mary at Loch 
Leven, but he does not forget to add that the loch is also famous 
for its pink trout. On the whole, we can most strongly recommend 
the book as one of the best of its class. To many a man, especially 
to those who have been undergraduates at Oxford or Cambridge, 
Scotland is bound up with some of his happiest memories. At 
some reading-party at Dunkeld or elsewhere he first knew the 
pleasure which is gained from the sight of the wild hills and moors. 
Those feelings have never been better reproduced than in Clough’s 
“‘ Bothie of Tober-Na-Vuolich.” But it is as well that we should 
have the practical side. And this is what Murray supplies. The 
compiler is eminently practical. We note one omission in the 
index, the name of Perth, although the town is twice described in 
the body of the work. One improvement we would, too, 
suggest, that the maps, especially those at the beginning and the 
end, should be printed on linen. If we rightly remember, the 
maps in some of the early volumes were thus printed. The present 
change is decidedly for the worst. As it is, the maps in our copy, 
from merely turning over the pages, already show signs of wear 
and tear. And if this occurs in the study, what will happen in the 
field, when the book is exposed to wind and rain? The slight 
extra expense which the linen would cost would not be grudged by 
any one who knows the inconvenience of a tattered map when he 
has lost his way. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Miss Brappon has taken so much pains to elaborate the plot 
of “ Birds of Prey,” and has gone into such minute details in the 
middle part of it, with a view to giving it an appearance of reality, 
that we cannot but regret that the general effect of the story 
should have been so greatly marred by the defects of its opening 
and concluding chapters. Its commencement introduces to us 
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res with which we are only too familiar, and incidents with 
which we have long been sufficiently well acquainted. The murder 
which we have so often witnessed is once again perpetrated before 
our wearied eyes. The polished poisoner, whom we have met before 
on countless occasions, once more prepares for his unsuspecting friend 
that mysterious decoction, the effects of which create such resultless 
suspicions in the breast of that irresolute young physician who is 
always called in on similar emergencies. | Altogether, the first act 
of the drama is little more than a repetition of a spectacle which 
we have already seen so often that we are no longer thrilled by its 
horrors or affected by its pathos. In the scenes that follow it there 
is much that is written with care and with feeling, but even in 
them there is no lack of improbability and inconsistency. But 
the greatest blow to the reader’s feelings is delivered by the 
last page. As he arrives nearer and nearer to the end of 
the book he wonders more and more how the terrible cata- 
strophe which he sees hanging over the heads of its hero and 
heroine can possibly be developed and described in the little space 
which remains. Sudderly, and without a word of warning, he is 
oe up in his career of curiosity by an intimation that the story 
s grown to such an extent that he must wait for its winding up 
until its author has had time to write three volumes more, which 
are to be styled “Charlotte's Inheritance.” The Charlotte in 
question'isa Miss Halliday, the step-daughter of one Philip Sheldon, 
who is the principal bird of prey of the story. Its first chapter 
shows him poisoning his father in a hurry, in order to secure the 
sums for which that unfortunate gentleman is insured. The last 
two or three make us aware that he is thinking of poisoning her at 
his leisure, for the purpose of profiting by a will which he induces 
her to make in his favour. The other birds of evil omen with 
which we are made acquainted are George Sheldon, lawyer, and 
brother of the principal villain, and Captain Horatio Paget, a 
broken-down spendthrift, who has taken to swindling as a profes- 
sion. George Sheldon has discovered that the representatives of 
a certain John Haygarth, who has died intestate are entitled to a 
large fortune, and he is doing all that lies in his power to discover 
who they are, in order that he may make an advantageous bargain 
with.them, as he possesses certain papers of great importance to 
them. Accordingly he employs one Valentine Hawkehurst to 
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ferret out evidence for him. The greater part of the book is occupied | 
by a description, to a great extent autobiographical, of Valentine’s | 


labours, which result in the discovery that Charlotte Halliday is the 
sole heir to the Haygarth property. As he has long been in love 
with her the discovery causes him as much pleasure as surprise, but 
he finds no small difficulty in profiting by it. While he has been 
prosecuting his researches at the instigation of George Sheldon, 
that gentleman’s amiable brother has been plotting against him, 
with the assistance of Captain Paget, whose services he has retained, 
and has by that means discovered that Miss Halliday is likely to 
come into the possession of great wealth. The result is the ominous 
will we have already mentioned. The best part of the story is the 
description of Charlotte Halliday’s generous, impulsive character, 
and of the love-scenes which takes place between her and Valentine 
Hawkehurst in the pleasant Yorkshire home in which he acci- 
dentally meets her. They are fresh, wholesome, and pleasant, 
free from the tainted atmosphere of murderers’ laboratories, and 
enlivened by voices which speak in a natural tone. The passages, 
also, in which Diana Paget, the Captain’s daughter, fiyures, ‘are 
worthy of no small praise, for there is much to admire in the pic- 
ture of her dreary life, spent in the society of a father whom she can 
neither love nor respect, and brightened only by the presence of 
Valentine Hawkehurst, who never discovers her adoration of his 
youthful charms. One great artistic defect in the story is the sudden 
change which is worked in Hawkehurst’s character. He seems to have 
been intended for a thorough bird of prey in the first volume, and 
is painted in the darkest of colours. But throughout the rest of 
the work he is represented as being all that a hero of romance 
should be—a bird of the fairest plumage and the mildest disposi- 
tion. Love may often alter the current of a man’s thoughts and 


feelings, not to speak of a bird’s, but it is not very likely to bring | 


about so rapid a conversion as that of Charlotte's lover, whose voice 


Cleve Verney wins the lovely lady’s hand, but he keeps his marriage 
with her a secret, on account of the dread in which he lives of his 
disagreeable uncle, who after a time becomes Lord Verney, news 
being brought home of the death of a discreditable elder brother, 
whose life had been passed for many years at Constantinople. 
The witness who proves the death is a remarkably eccentric 
individual, as are nearly all the personages with whom he has to 
deal. Almost every one who has anything to do with the story is 
remarkable for some physical or mental distortion, and its events 
seem to jostle each other in an uncomfortable and bewildering 
manner instead of following in easy sequence. On the whole, the 
story is far from being satisfactory, but there are portions of it 
which are written with great vigour, and it is here and there 
lightened by a ray of genuine humour. 4 
The tale of “A Woman's Trials” is the work of a religious 
enthusiast, and displays in tolerably strong relief the characteristic 
merits and defects of the class to which it belongs. Written in 
downright earnest, it is marked by a sincerity of purpose which 
gives to parts of it strength and vividness ; but it also contains pas- 
sages which seem not a little ridiculous when viewed by a dispas- 
sionate witness, though they may have appeared noble and heroic 
to their writer when warmed by the glow of composition. The 
first volume of the story is cleverly written, and is by no means 
devoid of interest. It describes the schooldays of the heroine, 
Mabel Stanhope, whose parents send her to Paris, and instal heras 
a parlour boarder in the establishment of a Madame St. Simon. 
That lady’s portrait is very well drawn, as is also that of Miss 
Jones, the poor old English governess, who is worked almost to 
death, but who gets scarcely anything to eat, and is forced to sleep 
in a bedroom worse even than those occupied by the servants. But 
with the second volume the story begins to plunge into improba- 
bilities which grow wilder as chapter succeeds chapter. Mabel 
gradually slidea away from the Protestantism to which her father, 
Sir John, is firmly attached, and at last, on her return home from 
school, she informs him that she is “in heart and soul a 
Catholic.” He behaves as few fathers are idiotic enough to 
behave in real life, and she leaves the paternal mansion 
and flies for shelter to Paris. There she attempts to support 
herself by giving lessons, but can find no pupils, and by copying 
pictures in the Louvre, an occupation which she soon discovers 
is not remunerative. It need hardly be stated that she is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and possesses all those charms which novelists can 
so easily bestow upon their fictitious heroines. The first time that 
she travels in an omnibus, on which lamentable occasion she suffers 
indescribable agonies of humiliation, her appearance creates no 
slight astonishment in the minds of its occupants, and wherever 
she goes she becomes the centre of converging glances of admiration. 
One day, when she is leaving the Louvre, she attracts the attention 
of an artistic patrician who loses no time in making her acquaint- 
ance. He pays her frequent visits in her humble lodging, and she 
allows him to drive her about in his brougham. Naturally enough 


| she falls in love with this Ferdinand de Volque, as he calls himself, 


suddenly passes from the shrill scream of the hawk to the gentle | 


cooing of the dove. 

Mr. Le Fanu is a clever and original story-teller, with a fine 
feeling for a mystery or a horror, so that his books are always 
worth reading ; but we cannot say that we like “ The Tenants of 
Malory” as well as some of its predecessors, The plot is some- 
what difficult to follow, the characters are for the most part 
uninteresting, and the style is at times vexatious. Against one 
most annoying propensity of Mr. Le Fanu’s we solemnly protest 
the weakness, namely, that he evinces for marking emphasis by 
italics. The eye is everywhere tripped up by these offensive 
characters as it endeavours to skim a page, and the reader is 
debarred from anything like continuous ease. Such mechanical 
aids to authorship are unworthy of any composition aspiring to a 
higher level than that of feminine epistolary correspondence. 
Malory is an old and long uninhabited house, to which at last there 
comes to live an aged, irascible, and outlawed baronet, Sir Booth 
Fanshawe, With his beautiful daughter, who is the image of 
Guido’s Beatrice Cenci, Cleve Verney, the nephew and heir pre- 
sumptive of the aristocratic and despotic owner of Malory, falls 
desperately in love. As the baronet is in hiding a mystery hangs 
about the place of his retreat, which is increased by the fact that 
in an adjoining house there lives a strange old lady, who goes out 
' at night to gaze across the neighbouring sea with eager eyes, and 

to watch for some unknown voyager who never comes to shore. 


4 





and when he tells her that he adores her, she thinks that all her 
early dreams of happiness are about to be realized. Her horror 
may be conceived when she discovers that her lover is a well-known 
minister of state, the Marquis de Loriac, who is on the point of 
marrying a rich princess. A final interview takes place between 
her and him, which is described in the most romantic language, 
and then she naturally becomes fever-stricken. At this point the 
hitherto hard-hearted father suddenly relents, Mabel is welcomed 


_ back to the paternal home, and all goes well. There is no occasion 


to subject a romance of this nature to any very severe criticism. 
It is evidently written in good faith, and it never sins against good 
taste. Its author is not deficient in descriptive power, and there is 
nothing to prevent her from writing a really good story of French 
life, if she will only restrain her religious enthusiasm, and leave 
untouched the perilous subject of “ perversion.” 








CALIFORNIAN HUMOUR.* 


Tuts is a dry, clever book, with a vein of originality running 
throughout it, which imparts an unusual and an agreeable flavour 
to the contents. The grotesque notions and exaggerations of 
Artemus Ward were in a great measure aided by his spelling and 
tricks of dialect. Mark Twain affects nothing of this kind, and, as 
compared to Artemus, he resembles the conjuror who performs 
without apparatus, as contrasted with the conjuror who employs 
table, boxes, and scenery in order to assist him in his tricks, 

is absence of adventitious support is really attractive, and Mark 
Twain shows that he can amuse the public single-handed and with- 
out costume, as effectively as if he dressed as a showman and talked 
through his nose. Not that we would place him before Artemus 
in all things, but in two or three touches of tickling fun he proves 
himself almost as much a master of the art of joking. The opening 
story, which gives its name to the volume, is exceedingly droll. One 
— a oe a at betting and for training all sorts 
of animals into the service of his gambling propensiti 
frog, whom he teaches to jump an iam MY rome eee oi 


* He ketched a frog one day, and took him home, and id h 
’klated to edercate him; and so he never done ‘nothing for ‘ieee 
months but set in his back yard and learn thati _ to jamp. And 
you bet you he did learn him, too. He’d give him a little punch 





* The Celebratei Jumping Frog. By Mark Twain, London : Routledge & Sous. 
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behind, and the next minute you’d see that frog whirling in the air 
like a doughnut—see him turn one summerset, or may be a couple, 
if he got a good start, and come down flat-footed and allright, like a 
cat. He got him up soin the matter of catching flies, and kept him in 
practice so constant, that he’d nail a fly every time as far as he could 
see him. Smiley said all a frog wanted was education, and he could 
do most anything—and I believe him. Why, I’ve seen him set Dan’l 
Webster down here on this floor— Dan’! Webster was the name of the 
frog—and sing out, ‘ Flies, Dan’l, flies!’ and quicker’n you could wink, 
he’d spring straight up, and snake a fly off’n the counter there, and flop 
down on the floor again as solid as a gob of mud, and fall to scratching 
the side of his head with his hind foot as indifferent as if he hadn’t 
no idea he’d been doin’ any more’n any frog might do. You never 
see a frog so modest and straightfor’ard as he was, for all he was so 
gifted. And when it cometo a fair and square jump on a dead level, 
he could get over more ground at one straddle than any animal of his 
breed you ever see. Jumping on a dead level was his strong suit, 
you understand; and when it come to that, Smiley would ante up 
money on him as long as he hadared. Smiley was monstrous proud 
of his frog, and well he might be, for fellers that had travelled and 
been everywheres, all said he laid over any frog that ever they see. 

“ Well, Smiley kept the beast in a little lattice box, and he used to 
fetch him down town sometimes and lay for abet. One day a feller—a 
stranger in the camp, he was—came across him with his box, and 
says,— 

‘“** What might it be that you’ve got in the box ?’ 

** And Smiley says, sorter indifferent like, ‘It might be a parrot, or 
it might be a canary, maybe, but it an’t—it’s only just a frog.’ 

** And the feller took it, and looked at it careful, and turned it round 
—s way and that, and says, ‘H’m—so it is. Well, what’s he good 

or P’ 

“** Well,’ Smiley says, easy and careless, ‘he’s good enough for one 
thing, I should judge—he can outjump ary frog in Calaveras county.’ 

** ‘The feller took the box again, and took another long, particular 
look, and give it back to Smiley, and says very deliberate, ‘ Well, I 
don’t see no p’ints about that frog that’s any better’n any other frog.’ 

*** Maybe you don’t,’ Smiley says. ‘Maybe you understand frogs, 
and maybe you don’t understand ’em; maybe you've had experience, 
and maybe you an’t only a amature,as it were. Anyways, l’ve got 
my opinion, and I'll risk forty dollars that he can outjump any frog in 
Calaveras county.’ 

** And the feller studied a minute, and then says, kinder sad like, 
* Well, I’m only a stranger here, and I an’t got no frog; but if I had 
a frog, I’d bet you.’ 

“And then Smiley says, ‘That’s all right, that’s all right—if you'll 
hold my box a minute, |’ll go and get you a frog.’ And so the feller 
took the box, and put up his forty dollars along with Smiley’s and set 
down to wait. 

** So he set there a good while thinking and thinking to hisself, and 
then he got the frog out and prized his mouth open and took a tea- 
spoon and filled him full of quail shot—filled him pretty near up to 
his chin—and set him on the floor. Smiley he went to the swamp 
and slopped around in the mud for a long time, and finally he ketched 
a frog, and fetched him in, and give him to this feller, and says,— 

*** Now, if you're ready, set him alongside of Dan’l, with his fore- 
paws just even with Dan’!, and I'll give the word,’ Then he says, 
* One—two—three, jump!’ and him and the feller touched up the 
frogs from behind, and the new frog hopped off, but Dan’! gave a heave 
and hysted up his shoulders—so—like a Frenchman; but it wan't no 
use—he couldn’t budge; he was planted as solid as an anvil, and he 
couldn’t no more stir than if he was anchored out. Smiley was a 
good deal surprised, and he was disgusted too, but he didn’t have no 
idea what the matter was; of course. 

“The feller took the money and started away; and when he was 
going out at the door, he sorter jerked his thumb over his shoulder— 
this way—at Dan’), and says again, very deliberate, ‘ Well, I don’t see 
no p’ints about that frog that’s any better’n any other frog.’ 

** Smiley he stood scratching his head and looking down at Dan la 
long time, and at last he says, ‘I do wonder what in the nation that 
frog throw’d off for—I wonder if there an’t something the matter 
with him—he ’pears to look mighty baggy, somehow.’ And he ketched 
Dan’! by the nap of the neck, and lifted him up and says, ‘ Why, blame 
my cats, if he don’t weigh five pound!’ and turned him upside down, 
and he belched out a double handfal of shot. And then he see how it 
was, and he was the maddest man—he set the frog down and took out 
after that feller, but he never ketched him:” 


“ A Complaint about Correspondents, dated in San Francisco,” 
reminds us of Lamb—a long way off from Lamb, indeed, but still 
imbued with a certain pathetic jocoseness, a tender cynicism which 
sports with sentiment and farce at the same time. There are 
people who might only see fun in the following child’s letter, but 
there is under the fun a veiled disappointment and regret which 
proves Mark Twain to be something much better than a clown or 


a jester :— * §t. Louis, 1865. 


“Uncle Mark, if you was here, I could tell you all about Moses in 
the bulrushers again, I know it better now. Mr. Sowerby has got his 
leg broke off a horse. He was riding it on Sunday. Margaret, that’s 
the maid, Margaret has took all the spittoons, and slop-buckets, and 
old jugs out of your room, because she says she dont think you re 
ever coming back any mors, you been gone so long. Sissy McElroy’s 
mother has got another little baby. She has them all the time. It 
has got little blue eyes, like Mr. Swimley that boards there, and looks 
just like him. I have got a new doll, but Johnny Anderson pulled 
one of its legs out. Miss Doosenberry was here to-day ; I give her 
your picture, but she said she didn’t want it. My cat has got more 
kittens—oh! you can’t think—twice as many as Lottie Belden’s. 
And there’s one, such a sweet little baff one, with a short tail, and I 
named it for you. All «f them’s got names now—General Grant, and 
Halleck, and Moses, and Margaret, and Deuteronomy, and Captain | 





Semmes, and Exodus, and Leviticus, and Horace Greely—all named 
but one, and I am saving it, because the one that I named for You’s 
been sick all the time since, and I reckon it’!] die. [It appears to have 
been mighty rough on the short-tailed kitten, naming it for me—I 
wonder how the reserved victim will stand it.] Uncle Mark, I do 
believe Hattie Caldwell likes you, and I know she thinks you are 
pretty because I heard her say nothing couldn’t hurt your good looks 
—nothing at all—she said, even if you was to have the small-pox 
ever so bad, you would be just as good-looking as you was before. 
And my ma says she’s ever so smart. [Very.] Sono more this time, 
becauee General Grant and Moses is fighting. “ ANNIE.” 


The “Answers to Correspondents” are poor and trifling when 
we recollect Tom Hood’s famous jokes on the same theme. The 
paper on “Curing a Cold” is broad but intensely comical. 
“Lucretia Smith’s Soldier” is an admirable burlesque upon the 
over-wrought tales of emotion which filled the American periodicals 
during the war. The style and feeling of those gushing narratives 
are both parodied with great slyness and apparent simplicity. We 
have been so heartily amused by Mr. Twain and his frog that we 
sincerely wish his book may be purchased by the typical gentle- 
man to whom he dedicates it and by others, It is not often that 
we meet a genuine collection of harmless drollery and mirth, 
unforced, natural, and exhilarating like “The Jumping Frog.” 





—————— 





IRELAND BEFORE THE UNION.* 


Ir has been wisely said that Ireland would do well to forget the 
greater part of her history, and England to remember it. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, in the book before us, as well as in “ The Sham 
Squire,” has brought together many curious and instructive details 
respecting the state of the sister country towards the close of the last 
century, and the agents by whom the authority of the English Govern- 
ment was supported. But for our industrious gossip some of these 
facts might have passed away. He has ferreted them out from all 
sorts of quarters ; and as Dean Ramsay has constituted himself the 
centre to which Scotchmen all over the world send their recollec- . 
tions of the characteristic sayings and doings of their countrymen, 
so Mr. Fitzpatrick has now become acknowledged amongst all who 
have personal recollections of the state of Ireland towards the close 
of the last century, or who have had facts handed down to them 
by those who were either actors or lookers-on in that troubled 
period, as the chronicler who will set them down in black and white, 
and save them from lapsing into the void of the unrecorded past. The 
office which Mr. Fitzpatrick has thus undertaken is something more 
than that of a mere gossip. There is much of the life-blood of history 
in the narratives of the aged men and women whose recollections 
or traditions he has printed in this volume. For the most part he 
gives us their story in their own words, And we may observe, in 
proof of the industry with which he has set about his work, that 
one of the most interesting statements in the present volume was 
taken down by him from the lips of a nonagenarian in St. Vincent’s 
Hospital. When we mention this fact in proof of his anxiety to 
preserve “ the form and pressure” of the times of which he writes, 
we may also accept it as an evidence of the fixed and i 
impression made by the events treated of in this volume on the 
minds of all who had any share in them. It will not be amiss if 
we dwell somewhat upon this fact. Mr. Fitzpatrick publishes his 
“Sham Squire,” and by some means or other an old man, who is 
fain to accept the refuge of a hospital for his few remaining da) 
hears of the book, and sends word to its author “that before he ’ 
died he should be glad to communicate to him many particulars 
regarding the Sham Squire, of which he had personal knowledge.” 
Mr. Fitzpatrick closed with this invitation at once, and went off 
to St. Vincent’s Hospital, where he found that his correspondent 
was “upwards of ninety years of age, but with an intellect clear as 
rock-water.” Testimony of an historical nature coming from such 
sources is of the utmost value. But it is a value which concerns 
the statesman quite as much as it does the historian. It used once 
to be said that [reland was the English statesman’s greatest diffi- 
culty. At present we should rather say it is Ireland’s a 
that stands in our way. Very shortly after Mr. Fitzpatrick too 
down his statement from the nonagenarian’s lips, the informant 
died. Thus, almost his last act was to secure the recording of 
what he recollected in the misgovernment of his country. 

And it is this sentiment, this tendency of the Irish mind to look 
back and remember the days of old, which forms our greatest diffi- 
culty in ruling her now. The persecutions of the past, the strong- 
handed oppression, the trampling of might upon right, which was 
to be expected in an age that was at once intensely passionate 
and corrupt, constituted policy abhorrent alike to justice and 
humanity, and which, in the retentive memory of an im 
sionable race, left behind it recollections that will not easily die 
out. Lord Clonmell, by no means an unwilling agent in the 
hands of the Government, in his private correspondence gives a 
fearful picture of the state of the country. “This kingdom,” he 
writes in 1779, “is in such a state as puzzles all comprehension as 
to what it may do; a multitude of idlers, miserably poor; a debt, 
small as it is, without a shilling to pay interest ; the skeleton of a 
force not in his Majesty’s service, which it may be difficult to deal 
and madness to meddle with ; taxes to be inyposed, and no materi 
for imposition ; a great deal of ignorance ; a great deal of preju- 
dice ; a most overgrown hierarchy, and a most oppressed 








* Ireland Before the Union; a Sequel to “ The Sham Squire.” By W. J, Fitz- 
patrick, J.P. London: J.C, Hotten, 
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easantry ; property by some late determinations of the Lords upon 
= tor Sanit aeaente of leases, very much set at sea, and 
no means to a multitude of families to supply its place ; Tents 
fallen, and a general disposition to riot and mischief.” Again, in 
his diary he writes :—“ Irish government resembles extremely the 
state of the Hottentots in Africa. The common Irish, divided, 
oppressed, pillaged, and abused as they are, are the Hotten- 
tots; the Knglish Administration are the Dutch planters ; the 
followers of Lord-Lieutenants are the bushmen, or spies and 
swindlers ; and their wild beasts—viz., lions, tigers, &c.—are the 
Irish satraps. The man who would live in this country, especially 
in public station, should, like Mons. Vaillant, the traveller, guard 
himself hourly against serpents, tigers, hyenas, elephants, jackals, 
monkeys in human form, and against the planters and bushmen 
besides.” This is the testimony of one who was ever ready to play 
the part of jackal himself when it suited his interest to do so, as 
for the most part it did, and who at times strained his oifice to 
the perpetration of injustice, which proved intolerable even for the 
easy conscience of that age. No one can read Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
book without admitting that his lordship’s description of the 
country is not in the least exaggerated ; nor can we wonder, after 

rusing it, that the state of the Irish mind towards the English 
Seana is to this day anything but friendly. 

The most remarkable document in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is the 
diary of the nobleman we have above mentioned. It is interesting 
both from the fact that, by some means or other, it escaped the 
doom of fire to which, on his deathbed, Lord Clonmell sentenced 
the rest of his papers, and also from the vivid picture it gives us, 
— by himself, of one of the most prominent Irishmen of the 

st century. It must be admitted that he has not flattered him- 
self. There is, indeed, much in this document which deserves 
consideration, and it contains many wise precepts which might be 
adopted by worthier men. To a great extent the diary may be 
considered as a remonstrance addressed by the writer to himself. 
He is continually urging a greater devotion to the attainment of a 
knowledge of his profession, which was not his strong point, and 
to sacrifice ease to labour. He bewails his deficiency in this 
respect in the strongest terms. “The pains of the damned,” he 
writes, “are not equal to the horrors of going to court unprepared, 
and the fact of losing your reputation and going down in it. 
Whilst, therefore, you have an atom of business undone, give up 
every object, pursuit, pleasure, avocation, diversion ; banish every- 
thing from your mind but business, the business of your profession.” 
He was at this time thiity-five years of age, and the rules he pre- 
scribed to himself show a mind capable of at least conceiving an 
heroic degree of self-denial. He maps out his day thus :— 
“Quarter of an hour to breakfast; one hour only to dinner 
when alone; two to exercise; four to bed; quarter to 
rest in a chair after fatigue; wine.” If he limited him- 
self to this modicum of sleep, it is possible that this 
was in part the cause of the failure of his intellect towards 
the close of his career. It may also be doubted whether the rule 
of temperance which he laid down for himself was not too strict ; 
though it may also be doubted whether he adhered to it. Certainly 
in later years he did not, but was carried up nightly to his bed 
intoxicated. This fact contrasts strangely with sucha stern dietary 
as the following :—“ Have no fire to go to before breakfast, which 
should be no meal. Guard yourself at dinner from eating more 
than half what you wish, and drink at dinner as little as possible ; 
and, after it, water with your wine. Go to bed at twelve, and rise 
at four ; and whilst you have existence in business employ from 
four to eight, from twelve to four, and from eight to twelve at 
business, which gives you eight hours for exercise, idle pursuits, 
and the world.” Possibly it was a natural leaning in the reverse 
direction which caused him so incessantly to admonish himself 
thus. But his aim was not virtue ; it was success. There could 
hardly be a more worldly-minded man in the worst sense of the 
term. ‘“ Have an eternal guard upon what goes into your mouth,” 
he writes, “and what comes out of it; and always wait a little 
before you ansvver ; and answer all unpleasant questions by asking 
another question, and never before you can begin with a smile.” 
This, of itself, is not bad advice ; but it was part of the game of 
hypocrisy in which he is constantly urging himself to persevere. 

or example, at page 24 we have this precious admonition :— 
“ Use everybody for your own purpose. All men will injure or 
deceive you; watch the whole world, as at this moment your 
friends, the very next your enemies ; offend none; serve others 
sparingly; conceal your dislike universally. Flatter all 
ugh. Every moment afford an opportunity of serving 
yourself, and act up to it. Put your life upon every difficulty 
which obstructs this discipline. Seek death to accomplish 
this regimen, if necessary, in every particular.” Again at 
28 we have the following :—“ Avoid intimacies. Never be 
intimate with any man or woman but for the purpose of answering 
your purposes upon them ; and never suffer either, upon the same 
rank with you, to take liberties or be intimate with you. I never 
suffer an injury from anybody but an intimate; and every painful 
moment of my life, every mischief done to me, has arisen from 
intimacy—treachery, envy, ingratitude, resentment, arising from 
intimacy. Suffer no man to come so near you that you cannot 
call him ‘Mr.’ with propriety.” But now and then we come 
upon some touch of shrewd humour—as, for example, at 
p. 29, where we are recommended to secure the aid of women in 
every scheme :—“ Carol O'Daly, a famous Irish hero, never went 
into a house that he did not secure the confidence and 
affection of some female in it, who constantly supported and 








befriended him in all his pursuits. Satan had found no footing in 
Paradise if he had not gained over Eve to his party. For ever 
secure some she-thing to your interest, young or old, high or low, 
mistress or maid ; but your first anchor of flattery should be these.” 
Of course, if we could all have Carol O’Daly’s good fortune with 
the fair sex, his example would be a cardinal point for imitation in 
social philosophy. But from a subsequent entry in Lord Clon- 
mell’s diary it would appear that his lordship himself had not 
been always successful, for he writes:—“I have made many 
enemies by the treachery of men and women who have taken 
advantage of my levity and unguardedness in mimicry and saying 
sharp things of and to others.” To be sure, the antidote is here as 
well as the bane. If you wish to make friends of the fair, don’t 
mimic them, and don’t say sharp things to them. Altogether, this 
unconscious revelation of a man’s nature made by himself is in- 
structive as well as curious ; but in no respect more so than in 
showing the inutility of success which is not based upon some 
principle of virtue. 

It remains for us only to give Mr. Fitzpatrick the credit due to 
him for his industrious researches, and for the discretion with 
which he has brought his materials together. Our only regret 
with regard to his book is, that it will probably be much more 
widely read in Ireland than on this side of the Channel, and thus 
do more harm than good. 








HOTCH-POT.* 


Tne author of this volume describes a very dull day he passed at 

Spezia, when having spent all the morning and forenoon in admiring 
the scenery, he found himself in the afternoon with nothing to do. 
The theatre was closed ; he knew no one whom he could visit ; the 
café was full of half-intoxicated sailors, ‘ What,” he asks, “is the 
intelligent traveller to do under such circumstances? I declare I 
could have read a book of my own composition.” If it has been 
the misfortune of any one of our readers to purchase “ Hotch-Pot,” 
we recommend him to place it in his travelling trunk, and allow it 
to remain there until he finds himself at Spezia, under the circum- 
stances described by “ Umbra.” It may be that in such a case the 
book will become a relief; under ordinary circumstances we very 
much fear it will be found the reverse. Indeed a lamer, limper, 
and feebler volume of thin wit, vague description, and all the 
jumbled observations which one might fancy to have been jotted 
down in the foreign note-book of a school-girl sent for the first time 
abroad, we have seldom encountered. The writer evidently urges 
an excuse in his title-page ; defines Hotch-Pot as a “ Pot-pourri ;” 
and gives the definition of the latter, on the authority of a French 
dictionary, as “ plusieurs choses rassemblées sans ordre, sans liaison, 
et sans choix.” But a want of order, connection, and choice, is the 
least defect of the book. It is the absence of meaning which 
puzzles and irritates the reader. ‘ What is it all about?” he asks, 
as he Jays down the volume. He has a dim recollection of having 
been introduced to one or two vapid imaginary characters who, in 
a series of aimless memoranda, seek to describe visits to such 
unknown regions as St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, the Lake of 
Geneva, and the Bass Rock. Strange shadows of the aristocracy 
flit across the pages, and are not above becoming funny to a man 
over his own name. ‘“ Hotch-Pot” is on the whole a mysterious 
book, and plunges us into the profoundest bewilderment when we 
strive to think of the causes which induced a publisher to publish 
it. The wit that adorns its pages is the wit of the correspondent 
of a country newspaper. The author revels in the use of such 
humorous phrases as “ the mazy dance,” “ the blooming daughter,” 
“the celestial creatures.” Two young ladies are pursued through 
several pages with the appellation of “ B. B.,” which is “ Umbra’s” 
funny contraction for “ beautiful beings.” Bradshaw is “a friend, 
monitor, and guide.” Robert Burns is “an infatuated man, who 
wrote an ode in praise of a mouse.” Then “ Umbra” is strong in 
the art of quotation. Greek, Latin, Italian, German, and French, 
adorn his pages profusely ; and if there is an occasional slip in the 
spelling, the novelty of the sentences atones for the defect. He is 
evidently deeply acquainted with the characteristics of foreign 
literature. “‘ Bare are the realities of life,’ continued I, plungin 
into Germanism.” Our readers will be glad to know that by the 
utterance of some such geo remark they may plunge into 
Germanism ; but we would urge upon “ Umbra” the necessity of 
plunging a little further into German before writing such a sentence 
as “ Ho Kellner ; ein halb-flasch Niersteiner und halb-flasch Selz- 
wasser,” 

But we shall do “ Umbra” the justice of allowing him to speak 
for himself. His first essay is upon Hombourg ; and we willingl 
give him the credit of having extracted from a subject at which 
any ordinary writer would have stood aghast, one good story :— 


** The Kursaal at Hombourg,” he says, “ is said to have the question- 
able honour of scoring more suicides to its account thon any other ; 
last year the number was said to have reached sixteen. There are 
many stories current of the unwillingness of the Company to have 
your death laid at their door. It is said they will pay your expenses 
back to the place from whence you came if you will only not destroy 
yourself at Hombourg. Another tradition states that there are men in 
the service of the Company constantly on the watch, who instantly 
on the report of fire-arms, rush up and thrust rou 'eaue of Napoléons 
on the corpse of the suicide, to prove to the authorities that whatever 
may have been the reason of the rash act, at all events want of money 





* Hotech-Pot, By “ Umbra,” Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 
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was not the cause. But a counter tradition asseverates that this 
practice has been entirely put a stop to by a canny Scotchman having 
in the gardens discharged two pistols against himself, and when the 
rouleaus were deposited in the pockets of the extended body, the body 
got up and walked off with them. But it is needless to say I believe 
none of these tales, least of all that of the Scotchman.” 


In his essay on Hombourg, ‘‘ Umbra” brings upon the stage the 
walking ladies and gentlemen who throughout the rest of the work 
are used to repeat the author's funny sayings. These strange 
persons further have a pretty talent for poetry, and will rattle you 
off verses upon any imaginable topic, grave or gay, with not much 
attention to measure and far less to sense. One of them says :— 


* Our German cousins have a fashion, 
Which unto us seems somewhat queer, 
Of mixing up the tender passion 
With vegetables, meat, and beer. 


** To Werther, hapless suicide, 
It was a vision soul-enticing, 
When first his Charlotte he espied, 
Her bread-and-butter neatly slicing.” 


This is a very feeble and far-off imitation of Thackeray’s clever 
little ballad ; and besides, if we are to descend to particulars, how 
does “ Umbra” know that Charlotte was using butter atall? The 
next poetical effort in the volume is a description of Hombourg, 
concluding with this remarkable verse :— 


** Vanity Fair, I love thee well, 
In thy booth still let me dwell ; 
Sam Rogers puff’d up melancholy, 
I doat upon the Siren Folly. 
Dadah, dudah-dey.” 


From the sublime altitudes of song “ Umbra” descends to treat of 
literary criticism, and manfully declares (by the mouth of one of his 
characters) that “severity never hurt an author worth his salt.” 
“Tt is quite an exploded error,” he continues, “ the belief that 
John Keats died of an article ; Keats was made of sterner stuff.” 
Naturally enough, ‘‘ Umbra” has a word to say to us poor critics, 
who get so belaboured by those eminent authors whose merits we, 
bat-like, fail to perceive, that nothing but a sledge-hammer attack 
affects us. And this is how “ Umbra,” still using one of his con- 
venient mouth-pieces, disposes of us :— 


* Doubtless you know your Plato, and remember that when Socrates 
quizzes Io the Rhapsodist, he proves to him that to be the interpreter 
of another’s thoughts, a man must have a special aptitude for the 
vocation ; but nowadays, as Lord Byron says, ‘men are born critics.’ 
You set a person who may be crammed to the very muzzle with dates 
and figures, but who has no more poetry in his soul than a codfish, 
to analyze a work of passion, or oneof the dallest sons of the Mighty 
Mother sung by Pope to lecture on wit and humour. What can you 
expect but wretched bungling? If you were to ask an Esquimanux to 
dinner, and instead of train-oil and brandy, set before him your 
choicest wine, it would be unreasonable to expect that he should 
appreciate the flavour of Amontillado.” 


Yes, we admit it. We are an Esquimaux. We have tasted 
‘¢ Umbra’s” choicest wine, and, upon our honour, we should prefer 
train-oil and brandy. Nay, we would rather swallow turpentine, 
or cow’s-liver ketchup, or Hambro’ sherry, than this Amontillado of 
his, even though it bears for its motto, ‘‘ Dudah, dudah-dey.” The 
ballad of “Sir Rosmer and the Titmouse,” however, has one 
couplet which, if the legend is the work of ‘ Umbra,” looks very 
much as if it had been “ borrowed.” Sir Rosmer says :— 


‘* My love is beauteous to behoid, 
With coral lips and hair of gold, 
And her twa é’en, like stars sae bright, 
That sparkle green on a frosty night.” 


Green eyes have not had justice done them ; and they are much 
less common, and occasionally much more beautiful than most 
people fancy. When we hear of green eyes, we think of Becky 
Sharp and Becky Sharp’s mental attributes ; but, after all, as 
George Eliot says, “there is no direct correlation between eyelashes 
and morals,” and there have been Becky Sharps with blue, yellow, 
brown, and black eyes. Itis part of “Umbra’s” fun that he causes 
one of his characters to draw attention to this description of the 
girl’s green eyes as a proof of the antiquity of the legend. 

Then we have “ An Episode at Geneva,” at which city, remarks 
“Umbra,” in his own peculiar German, hemet “die unbegreifliche.” 
“ Die unbegreifliche” turn out to be an English shopkeeper. and 
his wife ; and to the latter “Umbra” talks ‘‘ Germanism,” which 
takes the form of pointing out to this lady where her husband’s 
conduct becomes legal cruelty. There is a little quarrel, and the 
husband—what obligingly amusing p«ople these shopkeepers are ! 
—threatens “Umbra” with compound interest whenever our 
author's name shall appear in his trade books. “Umbra” now 
sinks his personality, and writes under the signature of one or two 
of the fictitious persons whom he has previously lugged into his 
volume. And here we come into a region which is undoubtedly 
“unbegreiflich.” The scattered jottings of common-place travel, 
the inane reflections on the merest trivialities, the hopeless efforts 
to say lively things, form a chaotic jumbling of nonsense which 
defies analysis or description. We have in vain endeavoured to 
discover a raison détre for the book. For whom was it written ? 
Or was it ever written? Did not some insane compositor employ 


| 








his leisure hours in stringing together a lot of the passages which 
half a dozen authors had excised from the proofs of their works, 
and did not he, in despair for want of a title, call this incompre- 
hensible mass of rubbish “ Hotch-Pot”? Then why was it ever 
submitted to those Esquimaux, whose affection for train-oil and 
brandy have robbed them of a healthy palate? Perhaps, with 
Martine, “ Umbra” would say—* II me plait d’étre battue.” 








INVENTORS AND INVENTIONS.* 


Tuis is a dry book with an interesting title. It is divided into 
three parts; the first, treating of “The Philosophy of Invention” ; 


| the second, of “The Rights and Wrongs of Inventors” ; the third, 


of “Early Inventors’ Inventories of Secret Inventions.” With 
regard to the first part we should recommend any of our readers 
into whose hands Mr. Dircks’ book may fall to skip it. With 
regard to the third it is curious, but too curt to satisfy the interest 
itawakens. The second part of the volume is its redeeming point. 
It discusses the right of inventors to a property in their inventions 

and thus raises the question of the patent laws, and the twofold 
issue whether it will be better to retain them and reform them, or 
to sweep them away altogether, and allow any inventor to poach 
on the manor of any brother inventor whose ideas may be of use 
to him. We are ready to go with Mr. Dircks to a great extent, and 
weare bound to admit that he treats this topic in a fair spirit, and 
without any taint of bigotry. His argument comes to this, 
that an inventor's ideas are a property which belongs to him, 


| and in respect of which he has a claim upon the Legislature for 


protection. It cannot, we think, be denied that a man who, with 
education, thought, and labour of the brain, evolves a new idea by 
which the public are benefited, has a right to some share in 
the general advantage. Short of killing the goose that lays golden 
eggs for us, there are manifold ways of ill-treating him, which may 
be pressed so far that he will give up laying eggs as an unprofit- 
able business and ungrateful occupation. But then, it is contended 
on the other hand, that the public are injured by the patent laws. 
Mr. Dircks very properly requires that we should define our termi- 
nology before we begin to discuss this question. What do we mean 
by the “ public”? There is a considerable public for whom it 
would manifestly be advantageous that there should be no patent 
laws. Let us say, for instance, that a certain class of manufacturers 
are provided with machinery, perfect, according to the mechanical 
lights of the year 1867. They have invested thousands of 
pounds in this machinery. It will be galling to them if, in 1868, 
some obtrusive genius conceives an idea by which he can make a 
new machine which, at half the cost, will do double the work of the 
old ones. No wonder, then, that manufacturers raise a cry in the 
name of the “ public,” against patent laws which encourage such a 
development of the inventive faculty. It obliges them to put aside 
their old-world machinery, and adopt the new ideas, or fall behind 
in the race. But the public for whom they do battle is—them- 
selves. The real public, the non-manufacturing masses, who 
buy what manufacturers make, are benefited by anything that 
er Bs the cost of production. And one of the main questions in 
this discussion is whether if there were no patent laws, men would 
spend their lives in trying to discover simpler, less expen- 
sive, and more efficient means of production than those already in 
existence. It stands to reason that they would not. We cannot 
imagine any man but a gifted lunatic—though it must be admitted 
there are not a few persons of this class—sitting down to cudgel 
his brains night and day, from year’s end to year’s end, with the 
certainty that the moment his invention, no matter how valuable, 
became known, he would cease to have any special property in it— 
and we need hardly add that, as inventors are for the most part 
men without money, for few men possessing it would submit to 
the mental labour requisite for invention, unless the law gives them 
a property in their ideas, they have in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred no other means of turning them to profit. We, therefore, 
cordially agree with Mr. Dircks that in some form or other, an 
inventor of a really useful discovery is entitled to protection against 
theft. His invention is his property, and the Legislature should 
punish those who rob him of it. 

But whether our patent laws are as wisely framed as they might 
be, so as to meet the justice of the case, is quite another matter. 
Upon this point Mr. Dircks meets the question very fairly, He 
seems to adopt the position taken by Lord Stanley in his pamphlet 
published in 1856, “ On Suggested Improvements in the Patent 
Laws of 1852, 1853,” namely, that “monopoly, per se, is an 
evil:” that “it is an evil which we submit to in certain cases, 
because, without it, invention would be checked ; but being defen- 
sible only on that ground of general advantage, it becomes a wrong 
when no such advantage ensues.” This is a fair way of putting the 
matter. If aninventor can only evolve some idea which he cannot 
bring to the point of profitable application, but which some one else 
may bring to that point, he has no right to protection. As far, 
therefore, as our patent laws shield such inventors, they are an 
injury to the public, they militate against the general advantage 
—they stand in the way of more ingenious inventors, and are a 
check upon what we call human progress, but what, more correctly 
speaking, is material progress. Mr. Dircks would not justify this phase 
in the working of the patent laws, He would like to reform the whole 
system of granting patents, so as to secure that no invention 
have protection which does not deserve it. That is but fair. 





* Inventors and Inventions, By Henry Dircks, C.B., &e. London: Spon, 
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inventor should prove his right before it is conceded ; but when he 
has proved it, the protection should be absolute. At present the 
law provides a very doubtful security. ’ Every patent,” says Mr. 
Dircks, “subjects its possessor to the risk of encountering legal 
ings to contest and prove his right; and no patent is of 
much value until it has sustained the expenses of a heavy 
chancery suit.” On the other hand, “it is the unenviable privi- 
lege of patents of little or no value to keep out of court, unless 
indeed placed into it by the overweening vanity of patentees 
essed of more than ordinary vanity and courage, or who find 
Sapee to support their obstinacy.” According to this view of the 
matter the most deserving patentee is the least protected. “ He 
has a property,” says Mr. Dircks, “without enjoying absolute 
ion of it, and the next man that he meets, if richer, may 
Be rive him of it, or attempt to do so if he chooses.” This is, 
indeed, a hard case, and the law which permits it is, so far, a 
bad law. Why not make the investigation before granting the 
patent, which the law allows to be made afterwards under the 
most onerous circumstances ? Mr. Dircks urges that the evil would 
be materially lessened if patents were submitted to a committee 
legally constituted for the purpose, even though such a process 
might be optional, and be the occasion of additional expense. It 
would be something to know that, after undergoing such a process, 
the patent was at all events a bond-fide property. 


‘If some such system had early become constitutional, it would by 
this time have been so systematized as to have become a recognised 
and easily manageable institution ; at present the Government would 
unreasonably imagine all manner of difficulties to surround such an 
obvious and rational measure. No one doubts the tricks and chicanery 
that are attendant on great patent law cases in our Courts of Justice, 
and yet no active measures are adopted to lessen the evil. A fortune 
has very often to be spent in law to realize a fortune through the medium 
of a patented invention, which could not occur under any system with 
a semblance of justice in it. In the case of a patent trial, science 
itself appears a very Janus in Court, and the whole legal process 
seems like a case of life and death between rival patentees. All this 
mockery of justice and mere parade of scientific knowledge might be 
avoided by some more judicious mode of granting patents in the first 
instance. A committee of examination would be one means. Buta 
patent might graduate, and undergo examination, at the end of six, 
nine, or twelve months (or even later, if it appeared desirable to the 
patentee), in order to decide its right, either toconfirm its acceptance, 
or its being decisively annulled. 

In not being all that they might be, patents partake of the weak- 
nesses of all political measures, in abounding in errors and imperfec- 
tions, the remedies for which have perplexed legal and scientific 
advisers, until the subject has assumed a character of acknowledged 
difficulty. Instead of venturing to set an example, we inquire into 
the practice of America, France, Germany, and other countries. 
Why not at once make patent grants of progressively ascertainable 
value, as suggested? Why not allow them to pass an authorized ordeal 
before being fully and completely granted? And why not even require 
an ineome tax on their produce, in return for rendering it unneces- 
sary to litigate their validity as at present, and in liquidation of the 
extra process that might be incurred? When settled thus, after 
sufficient time allowed to all interested opponents, a patent certified 
and sealed shouid be as clearly evidence of the right in an invention, 
as are the deeds of the landowner of his right to his possessions. 

“Before quitting this branch of the subject we would suggest a ecale 
of years dependent on the nature of the patent, distinguishing the 
original novel schemes, significantly and correctly called inventions, 
from the class flowing from them, which are properly designated 
improvements; giving to the first protection for fourteen years, and 
to the second protection for a term not to exceed five years, but with 
power to extend such shorter period should it appear that the pre- 
sumed improvement, on further consideration, was found worthy of 
taking place as an invention.” 


We give Mr. Dircks’ suggestions, but without endorsing them, 
because he is a man whose opinions are entitled to a hearing. But 
whatever the means by which it is to be secured, whether by patent 
rights or by State compensation, it is for the general advantage 
that inventors should be encouraged ; and we shall deal a fatal blow 
to the material progress of the country if we are ever so unwise 
as to tell the men who have done so much to forward it that they 
have nothing further to expect from us ; and that perilous, anxious, 
vexatious, and often unprofitable as their calling now is, it shall be 
definitely placed beyond all hope of reward. 








THE ORDINANCE OF LEVITES.* 


Few persons would guess from the title of this curious little 
book the true nature of its aim and contents. They would be inclined 


to think it one more of the numerous disquisitions upon the office | 


of the Jewish Levites, not the least dry among theological or anti- 
quarian questions. A few, whose minds are just at present preter- 
naturally absorbed in Ritualistic matters, may imagine that its 
pages are devoted to researches about sacerdotal vestments and 
ceremonies, as they existed under the Mosaic system, and as they 
should—or should not—be maintained under the Ghristian. Our 
readers will be surprised to learn that Mr. Suter’s book has 
nothing to do with theology strictly so called—still less with 
Ritualism. We call it rather a political Utopia for the human race, 
resting on an institution of the Hebrew theocracy ; and it proposes 
within a compass of less than a hundred pages a means of abolish- 





* The Ordinance of Levites. By James Suter, Author of “The Moral Statisti 
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ing pauperism, minimizing poor-rates, supporting a sacred ministry 
for ve persuasion, extinguishing the National Debt, and 
creating a universal suffrage ofa Conservative type! Mr. Suter has 
chosen a favourable time for airing his fancies ; we have been of 
late congratulating ourselves on the growing readiness in England 
to listen to the men of theory. We do not see why our author 
may not claim for his crotchets some portion at least of the in- 
dulgence vouchsafed to the advocates of “female suffrage,” and the 
now triumphant “representation of minorities.” : 

Mr. Suter appears to differ from the doctrine laid down in the 
seventh article of the English Church, “ that the law given from 
God by Moses as touching ceremonies and rites does not bind 
Christian men,” &c. He believes, on the contrary, that the institu- 
tion of Levites was intended to be perpetual and universal, that 
their right to tenths has never been extinguished, and that they 
should possess now in England what they once possessed in Juda, 
a voice and authority, in conjunction with the official priests, in 
teaching, ruling, and maintaining order and justice. Accordingly, he 
proposes a principle of separation on the ground of age, by way of 
restoring such a body of Levites, as they are still to be called. Of 
the eldest in each locality, one in every twenty having passed the 
age of sixty is to be endowed with the rank and privileges of a 
Levite receiving pensions or annuities in place of tithes, comfortable 
dwelling-houses in the suburbs of towns, with certain plots of land in 
addition, and a parliamentary and municipal vote into the bargain. 
The most eccentric feature, however, in Mr. Suter’s scheme is the 
endowment of the rich as well as the poor, provided they have attained 
the statutable age, with the pensions spoken of above. He contends 
that no difference existed under the Mosaic law between the rich 
and poor Levites in respect of the tithes paid to them, though he 
seems to forget that there never could have been wealthy members 
among that body, debarred as they were from the possession of land 
and the exercise of trade. He has a better argument for 
endowing rich as well as poor, in its tendency to remove the 
stigma of poverty which presses so heavily now; and in 
its preventing opulent contributors from murmuring against 
a tax of which they may themselves receive a portion in return, to 
do with it what they will. As the latter will not require their 
pensions, it is expected that they will subdivide them among their 
ministers or less fortunate neighbours. Indeed, Mr. Suter takes 
quite as much care of his priests as of his Levites ; the latter are 
to pay to their minister, each of them, one-tenth of his annuity, 
while additional pensions are provided for aged priests and their 
widows. On the whole, our author would propose for the United 
Kingdom 750,000 annuities to males at £9 each, and the same 
number to females at £6, while he would expend twenty millions 
in building townships for 500,000 persons in various parts of the 
kingdom. We must say, in our author’s favour, that, however 
visionary in aim or paradoxical in statement, he is most exact in 
figures, and never shrinks from carrying out into the minutest 
detail every portion of his scheme. No Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could more systematically provide for the funds that are to meet 
the expenses involved in pensioning and lodging the new “ Levites.” 
The reduction of the army and navy expenses from the twenty-five 
millions as at present to the fourteen and a half millions authorized 
by the Duke of Wellington in 1851, and the substitution for the 
present unlimited poor-rate of a uniform duty of 10d. in the 
pound on real property, to be called the “‘ Annuities-rate,” would, 
according to our author's calculation, provide the sum requisite for 
the proposed plan. 

We will not further amuse, or perhaps weary, our readers with 
the details of Mr. Suter’s odd scheme for regenerating the country. 
Some may think that his suggestions are far too wild and dreamy 
to have deserved the brief sketch we have already given of them. 
We should have ourselves been glad if Mr. Suter’s methods of 
mitigating the evils of pauperism had not been bound up with the 
re-establishment of an ordinance, which forming an integral part of 
the Hebrew theocracy, could have no footing in a community of 
so exactly an opposite type as that of secular, commercial, unsacer- 
dotal England. Moreover, we do not see how the proposed system 
of tithes to old age, whether rich or poor, vicious or respectable, 
would be such an improvement on the modern system of alms to 
aged destitution. In the latter case, however little be given, it 
must be wanted, and it is given with a certain kind of discrimi- 
nation, and not always so illiberally as our author assumes. Under 
his plan, on the contrary, the Levite who gets his pension at sixty 
may not want it, being a man perhaps of £20,000 a year ; only 
as the oldest among twenty, he has a right to it, and is welcome to 
spend it, if he chose, on himself. Again, a sexagenarian pauper 
in a union, however vicious, is obliged to repress his evil propen- 
sities, and conform to a certain kind of discipline while receiving 
his relief. Mr. Suter’s Levite may be not only rich, but also dis- 


, reputable, and yet, if we understand the system aright, he will 


pocket his £9 as a reward for mere worthless longevity, and conse- 
quently get drunk oftener in the last ten than in the first three- 
— — of his life. . 

e do not in saying this pretend to be satisfied with ou 
Poor-law system, that makes England, what some theclgnes vals it 
“the hell of the poor man.” We do not deny that Mr. Suter has 
pointed out acutely and tersely some of the worst evils of that 
system—its heartlessness, its extravagance, its inefficacy, its 
demoralization, its inequality, and much beside, Wa give him 
credit for the sincerity of his philanthropy, the ingenuity of many 
of his suggestions, the industry and accuracy of his numerous and 
interesting statistics. He ought, we think, to have dedicated his 
Levitical scheme to Mr, Disraeli, who might perhaps have smiled on 
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the project of reforming English society upon a Jewish model. 
The mass of Englishmen will, we fear, be more disposed to laugh at 
our author’s scheme, as lacking two main qualifications—practica- 
bility of adoption, and probability of success. 








A HANDBOOK OF GYMNASTICS AND ATHLETICS.* 


Tue science of gymnastics has found two very able interpreters 
of its mysteries in Messrs. Ravenstein and Hulley ; and to judge 
from the bulk of the volume and the nature of its contents, mysteries 
this science has of no insignificant kind. Those who imagine that 
gymnastics are merely composed of the exercises with which they 
may have happened to become familiar through a visit to a gym- 
nasium, have but to refer to this Handbook to find themselves very 
much deceived. Indeed, it is astonishing to remark the subtle and 
complicated postures the human body can be made to assume. 
Heads may be put where the feet ought to be; backs seem 
transformed into breasts, and vice versd. You mistake the legs for 
the arms, whilst the arms themselves seem nowhere. Some of the 
cuts, in this respect, are very puzzling and very laughable. Never- 
theless, the body is not represented in an impossible attitude 
throughout the book. This handbook is full of common sense and 
useful remarks. But it is very drily written—so much so, indeed, 
that we are afraid it will recommend itself to none who are not 
zealous supporters of the science it teaches. We regret this the 
more because the book contains some really valuable information. 
The style is hard and rigid ; there is a conspicuous absence of that 
anecdotic element which is so useful in inviting and retaining the 
attention. Such an element was easily admissible, and its want is 
felt before three chapters of the volume are gone through. In its 
present shape, however,— and we will by no means call that shape 
imperfect,—there are few who may read it upon whom a very 
great benefit is not likely to be conferred. We mean that when 
the book is closed, the reader, if he belong to a gymnasium, will go 
and put into practice the abundant information he has received 
from its perusal ; if he does not belong to a gymnasium he will at 
once join one. The book is forcible in impressing the value of 
exercise, not only from a sanitary point of view, but as an essential 
stimulant to the mind. A few details may interest our readers. 

The book seems designed to serve as a guide to amateurs, 
directors, and leaders of gymnasiums. “In the course of time,” 
say our authors, “the number of gymnastic exercises has accumu- 
lated to such an extent, that even professional teachers are scarcely 
able to master them all theoretically and practically.” They add 
that it is necessary for the teacher to distinguish between essential 
and unessential exercises. This is no doubt important enough ; but 
our authors quote one Jahn in his “ Turnbuch,” to show what 

ualities it is necessary for a man to have before he should assume 
the duties of a director of gymnasiums; which, if such qualities 
were really exacted, would at once dissipate the whole tribe of 
directors, simply because it is not in human nature at all to be up 
to the mark according to Jahn. In the first place he is not to set 
a bad example to youth anywhere ; next, in the gymnasium, he is 
to rigidly abstain from all practices unbecoming to youth, such as 
smoking and drinking ; he is always to be courteous, without arro- 
gance and conceit ; he must be regular in his attendance ; modest ; 
he must avoid pedantry ; he must “search for hidden peculiarities, 
cultivate germinating virtues; and develop in a popular spirit 
those that have sprouted forth.” In short, he must do what no man 
can do; and let us hope what no director is expected to do—for 
the sake of the director. He then enters into a regular methodical 
plan for gymnastic exercises. As a specimen of the good common 
sense of this book we extract the following :— 


“ Another point has to be settled before we proceed to a description 
of different competitive exercises. It is a practice lately introduced to 
separate competitors into classes, according to weight or height. It 
is asserted that a tall man ought to leap further than a little one, and 
that a light weight is no match for a heavy weight. That in conse- 
quence some allowance cought to be made in favour of small men and 
light weights. In leaping, for instance, each man should be expected 
to clear his own height, 60 inches cleared by a man 60 inches high 
being deemed equivalent to 70 inches cleared by a man ten inches 
taller. Now, though we admit there is some force in this way of 
reasoning, we cannot advocate the introduction of this principle into 
our competitions. It is our aim to reward the men most efficient for 
the exercise in which they compete, quite irrespective of their natural 
capacities, their weight or height. Nor is this singular. In public 
schools, where prizes are awarded for mental achievements, no one 
has ever thought of making allowances for a deficiency of brains.” 


There are some useful hints given as regards the clothing to be 
worn in vigorous exercise. It should be made of slow conductors 
of heat so as to afford protection against a sudden change of tem- 
perature. It should also be porous. For this reason flannel is 
most recommended. Belts, too—so much worn—are considered 
superfluous and often injurious. The organs of digestion are much 
impaired by their employment. In the matter of food and drink 
our authors are not very learned. It sounds something like a 
truism to say that “the amount of food necessary to a man in 
health varies according to his constitution, age, and habits of life ;” 
and that “a man undergoing much exercise necessarily requires 
more food than one leading a life of indolence.” A mixed diet is 
recommended, consisting of daily one pound of meat and one and 
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a half or two pounds of bread and vegetables. On the subject o 
training our authors make the following remarks :— 


**We may at once express our opinion that the system generally 
pursued is not only irksome, but that it also injures the health instead 
of improving it. A man should always be in training. Let him lead 
a life of temperance, let him carry on bodily exercises regularly, but 
without excess, and he will be prepared at all times to enter himself 
for competitions. The diet should be plain, mixed vegetable and 
animal (with a certain amount of fat), wine and beer may be taken 
in moderation, water in plenty, but spirits are to be avoided. Clean- 
liness must be attended to carefully. The exercise should be done 
regularly, and those things should be practised most frequently in 
which the gymnast desires to compete, though not to the exclusion of 
other exercises.” 


Our authors then proceed to lay down rules for daily routine. 
The chapter, which is called “ Hygiene,” is interesting and valuable. 
We next come to a second part, named “ Gymnastic Exercises.” 
It would be quite impossible for us to convey to our readers any 
notion of the number of these exercises, and their value. We can 
only refer them to the book itself. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


WE are glad to find that the statue of Andrew Marvell, to be pre- 
sented to the corporation of Hull by Mr. Winship, is now completed, 
and on view at the studio of the artist, Mr. W. D. Keyworth, Jun., 
9, Lower Belgrave-p!ace, Pimlico. Marvell was member for Hull in 
the reign of Charles II., and one of the most honest, inflexible, and 
pa triotic public men of that age. He was the friend of Milton, and 
assistant secretary to Oliver Cromwell, in association with the great 
poet of Paradise. Marvell, however, was not a republican, but what 
we now call a constitutional monarchist; and his pungent satire 
against the profligacy and oriental despotism of Charles II.’s Govern- 
ment derived additional force from his accepting the principle of 
monarchy, which he desired to see associated with freedom, popular 
power, and progress. Mr. Keyworth’s statue is to be placed in the 
new Town Hall of Hull, and no figure could more fittingly adorn that 
building. As represented in the admirable portrait by Dobson, 
Marvell appears to have been a handsome man, with a mixture 
of gravity and gallantry in his face, answering to the mixed 
character of his writings. Of those writings little is known to 
the general public, the only one which has become famous being 
that on the Bermudas; but they deserve to be more widely 
circulated, though they are not likely ever to be popular. The 
poetry of Marvell belongs to the highly artificial school which set in 
with the reign of Charles I., and continued for several years. The 
artificiality is not that of Dryden and Pope, being touched 
with the freakishness, quaintness, and wild phantasy of the Eliza. 
bethan men; yet it is eminently “bookish,” and distinct from the 
larger style which preceded it, in that it has small creative force, but 
is chiefly meditative, playful, critical, and introspective. Marvell had 
little imagination, little power of raising himself to the heights or 
penetrating to the depths of any subject; but his poems glitter like 
a piece of spar with playful lights of fancy and wit, and are full of 
grave, sweet thought as well. Like all @f the conceited school, he 
sometimes runs his conceits to death, and outrages sense and taste; 
but, at his best, there is no more charming companion for an old 
country house, or a woodland solitude, on a basking summer day. 
Marvell loved a sylvan retreat as if he had been a bird, and indeed in 
one of his poems he likens himself to a bird, and speaks of 


** Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade,” 


It was thus that he took off from his mental palate the bitterness of 
his invectives against the times, and relieved the sense of his poverty, 
which Lord Treasurer Danby tried in vain to corrupt by the offer of 
a thousand pounds and a place at court. By the bye, why will the 
papers always spell Marvell’s name with one 1, when it ought to have 
two? 

The hearty re-welcome to America which the New York Tribune has 
given to Mr. Dickens, in a paragraph which we quoted last week, is 
aiso expressed by the Round Table, which, alluding to the old 
grievance about the “ American Notes” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ 
remarks :—‘ In all earnestness we consider that our countrymen owe 
Mr. Dickens a tangible debt of gratitude. He coloured his pictures 
rather highly, sometimes led astray perhaps by his intense feeling for 
the ludicrous, said some things which at the time were disagreeable to 
hear, but which everybody, as usual, read and re-read, and which 
very large numbers have profited by. It should be remembered that 
his satire was almost always directed against merely superficial weak- 
nesses, that it was free from anything like bitterness, and in this latter 
respect distinguished from much which has been written of us by 
such authors as Mrs. Trollope, Basil Hall, or even Sydney Smith, 
Moreover, if we deduct here and there for exaggerations, which are 
(or were) inseparable from the very nature of the man, and which are 
quite as freely exhibited in dealing with all classes of his own country- 
men, in most of his books, including ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ itself, it 


* must be acknowledged that what Mr. Dickens wrote of our manners 


and other social defects and absurdities was intrinsically just and true, 
and therefore ought properly to have been said by any one who had 
the wit and literary position effectively to say it. Mr. Dickens was 
not, like M. de Tocqueville, a political observer, but a writer of hu- 
morous and satirical romance, who could not have described scenes in 
this country, any more than in his own, without impregnating them 
with his own proper flavour, and who, had he done so, would merely 
have produced what would have necessarily been insipid and unin- 
teresting. We do not hesitate to affirm that nothing better in its 


could happen to us than for Mr. Dickens, in the maturity of hia powers 
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to write of our society with the same freedom and candonr, from his 
own point of view, as he exhibited in former years; and that we trust 
he may be induced to do so.” We believe this is the spirit in which 
the great body of the American people are desirous of receiving their 
expected guest. Mr. Dickens is expected to give his readings in 
Boston during the firat two weeks in December. He will leave 
England, it is said, in Ootober. ‘ AE 

Mr. Dickens presided on Tuesday at a meeting of the Association of 
Printers’ Readers. The work of printers’ readers is very onerous and 
exhausting, while its importance to the proper production of any book 
or newspaper can hurdly be overrated ; but the readers complain that 
they are underpaid. Mr. Dickens spoke warmly of the value of their 
services to authors; and we trust they will obtain the advance of ten 
per cent. and the other ameliorations for which they ask. 

Shakespeare, it seems, is now credited with the discovery of the 
law of gravitation, about which there has been so much dispute with 
reference to Newton and Pascal. A correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette directs attention to the following passage in “Troilus and 
Cressida,” which is certainly remarkable :— 


“ But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.” 


And the writer observes that in the same play we find the expression, 
“True as the earth to its centre.” So that it would really seem as 
if Shakespeare had anticipated Newton by a hundred years or so in 
the discovery of one of the greatest of natural trnths. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says that “ Circe,” a novel published as an 
original tale in Belgravia is a clever adaptation of a play called 
‘Dalila,’ by M. Octave Feuillet published in 1853 as a romantic 
drama. An odd letter appeared in the Pall Mall of Wednesday, 
purporting to be written by Miss Braddon, and virtually offering to 
return the money taken at the door to those who were dissatisfied 
with the entertainment furnished them by “Circe” in Belgravia. 
This letter is said to be a forgery. 

Dr. Colenso having recently inquired whether ‘The Speaker’s 
Commentary on the Bible” had been abandoned, and having suggested 
that the writers had found it impossible to meet the growing disbelief 
of men of culture in the old-fashioned literal interpretation of certain 
parts of the Hebrew writings, Canon Cook, who has undertaken the 
duties of general editor, states that the delay in the publication has 
been caused by the illness of some contributors, and the advancement 
of others to positions involving duties which made it impossible for 
them to complete their several portions within the time originally 
contemplated. The work, however, is advancing, and will, it is said, 
comprise a large amount of original research. 

Thursday was the birthday of Lord Brougham; but what was the 
age he attained on that day? The Peerages say he was born on the 
19th of September, 1778; the Biographical Dictionaries, on the same 
day in 1779; so that he is either eighty-eight or eighty-nine. We 
believe the noble and learned lord is himself doubtful on the point ; 
but surely there are some means of ascertaining. 

A new lifeboat has been launched at Caistor, the cost of which was 
entirely defrayed by the young subscribers to Routledge’s Magazine 
for Boys, where an appeal with that view had been made by the 
editor. The subscriptions must have been numerous, for some ran as 
low as halfpennies and farthings, and the cost of a lifeboat is not small. 
Mr. Edmund Routledge presented the boat to the institution, and 
Mrs. Edmund Routledge chfistened it “ The Boys’ Lifeboat.” 

Mr, Anthooy Trollope’s opening story in his new Magazine will be 
an Irish fiction, and will be called *‘ Phineas Finn, the Irish Member.” 
The first number of the new Miscellany will contain an Introductory 
Paper by the Editor; an article on the Reform Bill, entitled “ A Leap 
in the Dark, or a Gance at What was Done Last Session;” four 
chapters of a novel by the Baroness de Bury, entitled “All for 
Greed ;” and essays on “‘ The Ethics of Trades’ Unions,” ‘ The 
Turf, its Present Condition and Prospects,” “ Sovereignty,” and 
“ Taste ’’—the last by Henry O'Neill, R.A. 

The only MS. of our early romance of William and the Werewolf 
(says a contemporary) is unfortunately incomplete in two places at 
the beginning ; but in the Arsenal at Paris the French original is pre- 
served, and M. H. Michelant, of the Manuscript Department of the 
Imperial Library, has kindly furnished to the Early English Text 
Society a copy of the parts of the French MS. romance corresponding 
to the missing portions of the English translation, so as to complete 
the story for the Society’s new edition in their extra series this year, 
which is now in preparation for the press by Mr. Skeat. 

A coped monument of Ketton stone has been recently placed over 
the remains of John Clare, in Helston churchyard. It contains this 
inscription :—“ Sacred to the memory of John Clare, the Northampton- 
shire peasant poet. Born July 13,1793; died May 29, 1864. A poet 
is born, not made.” About £50 now remains at the bank towards 
defraying the cost of a memorial proposed to be erected on an open 
space near the poet’s birthplace in the village. 

A new medical journal, under the name of Le Sud Médicale, is 
announced, It will be published, at Marseilles, twice a month; the 
first number will appear on January Ist, 1868. The editors have 
secured an abundance of literary aid in Italy, Turkey, Algeria, Tunis, 
and Spain. 

The statement that Mr. J. K. Lord was abont to succeed to the editor- 
ship of Land and Water is incorrect. Mr. Frank Buckland continues 
to be the editor of that journal; Mr. Lord has only been added to the 
contributors, 

The New York Tribune this year commissioned a special corre- 
spondent to Dundee to furnish a general report of the proceedings of 





the British Association—a step, we believe, never before taken by any | 


American journal. 

Jeremiah Day, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Yale College, U. S., 
(with which he was connected, with but slight intervals, for more 
than half a century), died a few weeks ago at New Haven, in the 
ninety-fourth year of his age. 

An Anglo-Saxon Professorship is to be founded at Cambridge. 


Mr. George Catlin, the veteran Indian traveller, has been engaged 
for some time on an account of his adventures in the Rocky Mountains 
and the Andes, which will be published before Christmas by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. 

The list of the Spenser Society is filled up, the 200 original members 
being completed. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan has undertaken the editorship of a “ Life of 
John James Audubon,” from materials supplied by his widow, includ- 
ing a good deal of correspondence. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley is now in the United States. 

Professor Seeley, of University College, has promised to deliver 
some lectures on Milton at Newcastle, next Christmas. It is also 
stated that he will write the essay on Cambridge University Reform 
in the forthcoming volume of “ Essays on Education,” to be edited by 
Mr. Farrer. 

Mr. Hannay is engaged on a “History of the Times of Queen 
Anne.” 

Dr. Brugsch, the Prussian consul at Cairo, has compiled a 
Dictionary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, containing the explanation of 
nearly six hundred signs, which is preparing for publication at 
Gottingen. ; 

The first volume of the general catalogue of French publications 
during the twenty-five years from 1840 to 1865 has just appeared in 
Paris, under the editorship of M. Otto Lorenz. It extends from 
A to C, and will be completed, in four large octavo volumes, at the 
end of next year. 

M. Renan has just published, at the house of Micnex Lévy Freres, 
the thirteenth edition of the ** Vie de Jésus,” carefully revised and 
considerably enlarged. The eminent writer, with the sincerity which 
characterizes him, has submitted his views to a fresh examination, 
and modified them whenever discussion has convinced him. This 
thirteenth edition is accompanied by a new preface and a dissertation 
on the Fourth Gospel. 

M. Arséne Houssaye has finished his “ Histoire de Léonard da 
Vinci,” which will be published in November at the house of DipiER. 

Messrs. MacmiLuan & Co. will publish, on the 1st of October, “‘ The 
Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the Sword Hunters of the Hamran 
Arabs,” by Sir Samuel White Baker, with portraits of Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker, maps, and numerous illustrations ; “ A Biography of 
M. de Barante,”’ by Guizot, translated by the Author of “‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” with portrait by Jeens; a new edition of ‘‘ Sermons 
preached in the Chapel of Rugby School,” by F. Temple, D.D.; and 
a book of ** Mathematical Problems on Subjects included in the 
Cambridge Course,” by Joseph Wolstenholme. 

Mesers. Lonemans & Co, will publish “ Axel, and other Poems,” 
translated from the Swedish by Henry Lockwood ; and ** The Book of 
Moses, or the Pentateuch in its Authorship, Credibility, and Civiliza- 
tion,” by the Rev. W. Smith, Ph.D. 
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